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CHAP.  XXX. 

Slowly  she  faded— day  by  day 
Her  step  grow  feebler  in  our  hall, 


Sat 


Calm  as  a  child  to  slumber  soothed, 

As  if  on  angel's  hand  had  smoothed 

The  still  white  features  into  rest — 
Silent  and  cold,  without  a  breath 

To  stir  the  drapery  on  her  breast, 

She  slept,  at  last,  in  death. — Whittier. 

In  the  political  world  the  next  year,  tho  spi¬ 
rit  of  party  ran  very  high.  A  groat  moral  as 
well  as  national  problem  agitated  and  divided 
the  whole  country.  It  was  tho  grand  question 
of  Free  Soil.  Mark  Sutherland  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  “  Free-Soilers”  as  their  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate;  ho  had  accepted 
the  nomination,  and  his  friends  labored  perse- 
veringly  and  anxiously  for  his  election.  Rosa¬ 
lie,  as  usual,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  all  his 
toils  and  anxieties.  ‘‘And  not  for  ourselves, 
dearest  Mark,”  she  said ;  “  not  for  our  own 
profit  or  vainglory — for  that  were  a  poor,  mean, 
narrow  motive,  and  a  low,  selfish  aim! — nor 
for  your  own  personal  honor,  Mark — though  to 
him  who  is  worthy  of  it,  to  him  who  appreci¬ 
ates  and  accepts  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  the  right,  religious  spirit,  a  seat  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Senate  is  a  great  honor — nor  evoi  " 
your  future  fame,  Mark — not  from  any  o: 
these  -motives  do  I  wish  and  pray  and  toil  for 
your  success — but  for  the  sake  of  the  plaoe  and 
power  it  will  confer  upon  you  of  doing  good ; 
of  speaking  appropriate  truths  before  the 
proper  audience  ;  of  succoring  the  oppressed  ; 
of  defending  the  right!  For  this  I  hope,  and 
trust,  and  labor,  and  would,  if  need  were,  die  !  ” 

And  upon  another  occasion,  when  he  was 
vexed  and  harassed,  wearied  and  despondent, 
and  inclined  to  give  up  the  object  as  little  wor¬ 
thy  the  labor  or  the  pains,  she  Baid  to  him, 
sweetly — for  hor  very  tone  and  manner  had  a 
soothing,  encouraging  spell — 

“  Remember  what  Mountford  says :  ‘  Fame 
is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  ;  it  is  silence  for  him 
when  he  wants  to  speak ;  it  is  a  platform  to 
preach  from,  more  authoritative  than  a  mon¬ 
arch’s  throne ;  it  is  an  affectionate  attention 
lrom  a  multitude  of  hearers.’  Win  fame, 
Mark — win  the  silence  that  will  wait  for  your 
voice;  the  platform  more  authoritative  than 
the  monarch’s  throne ;  the  reverential  attention 
of  multitudes!  Only  let  sounds  of  words  of 
truth  and  j  ustice  fall  upon  the  silence ;  princi¬ 
ples  of  righteousness  speak  from  the  platform; 
and  the  confiding  attention  of  the  crowd  be  riv- 
etted  to  the  glorious  right! ” 

High,  inspiring  words  of  holiness  like  these 
fell  daily  from  her  lips.  But  Rosalie  was  dying — 
dying  all  the  faster  because  hor  failing  oil  of 
life  was  oonsumed  so  ungrudgingly — hor  lamp 
of  life  shone  so  brightly,  giving  light  where  it 
waB  needed.  Yes,  Rosalie  was  dying,  and  her 
husband  did  not  dream  of  it.  Soothed  into  rest 
by  her  own  sweet  patience,  and  by  the  slow¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  her  failure,  he  did  not 
dream  of  it !  Ho  left  her  with  an  increased 
burden  of  duties.  At  tho  urgent  entreaties  of 
his  political  friends,  he  went  to  Bhow  himself 
among  tho  voters  of  the  westorn  counties.  He 
was  absent  about  a  month,  during  which  she 
toiled  for  “the  good  cause”  faithfully — saying, 
when  her  strength  was  failing,  “  There  will  be 
time  enough  for  rest  hereafter ;  I  must  1  work 
while  it  is  yet  day,  for  the  night  cometh  where¬ 
in  no  man  can  work.’  ”  And  so,  at  the  close 
of  her  daily  school  duties,  she  only  left  her 
school  desk  to  seat  herself  in  the  editor’s  vacant 
chair;  and  the  hours  that  should  have  been 
spent  in  recreation  and  rest,  and  tho  hours  that 
belonged  to  sleep,  were  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  “  the  paper,”  and  the  cause  it  supported — to 
writing  editorials,  to  reading  and  answering 
letters,  examining  exchanges,  and  propitiating 
or  putting  down  opposition. 

Mark  Sutherland  returned  at  the  end  of  tho 
month,  with  the  flush  of  hope  upon  his  cheek, 
the  light  of  anticipated  triumph  in  his  eyes ; 
but  both  light  and  color  faded  from  his  face  at 
the  sudden  sight  of  Rosalie’s  brilliant  eyes  and 
burning  cheeks.  Was  it  strange  that  he  never 
was  struck  by  her  illness,  except  upon  meeting 
her  after  an  absence  ?  On  tho  contrary,  1 
think  it  was  natural,  for  a  few  days  accustom¬ 
ed  him  to  her  appearance ;  and  her  sweet  pa¬ 
tience,  her  cheerfulness  and  hope,  mesmerized 
him  into  peace  and  joy.  But  this  time,  as  he 
drew  her  in  the  house,  he  said — 

“Indeed,  Rosalie,  you  must,  you  shall  give  up 
your  Bohool.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  it!  Besides,  it  is  not  needful.  My  elec¬ 
tion  is  pretty  certain,  and  then  another  sphere 
and  other  more  graceful,  agreeable,  and  lady¬ 
like  amusements  await  you,  dearest." 

Rosalie  smiled. 

“  Dear  Mark,  whenever  you  make  a  circuit, 
among  our  hardy  country  people,  you  come 
hack  thinking  me  more  fragile  than  ever,  from 
the  contrast..” 

And  so  she  ros&urod  him — and  oh!  he  was 
very  willing  to  be  reassured — and  she  contin¬ 
ued  the  charge  of  her  school  —  anxious  for 
every  good  principle  sho  could  instil  into  the 
minds  of  her  young  pupils — saying  to  herself, 
“These  little  ones  will  hereafter  be  the  wive- 
and  mothers  of  law-makers,  as  all  our  people 
are  law-makers ;  they  will  live  in  an  era  when 
American  women  will  have  more  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  nations  than  they 
dream  of  now.  That  influence  must  be  for  the 
right ;  I  must  sow  the  good  seed,  and  cultivate 
it  while  1  live,  that,  after  I  die,  tho  germ  may 
grow  and  flourish,  and  bring  forth  much  fruit 
in  other  lives !  ” 

But  the  day  came  at  last  when  her  school 
had  to  be  closed,  and  the  laborer  was  obliged 
to  rest  from  her  labor.  It  was  during  the  af¬ 
ternoon  session  of  a  certain  Friday — a  day 
never  to  he  forgotten  by  the  young  girls,  who 
loved  their  gentle  teacher  with  enthusiastic  de¬ 
votion — that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  class- 
exercises — a  little  extempore  lecture  on  their 
history  lesson — that  a  sudden  failure  of  strength 
drew  all  color  from  her  face,  her  head  dropped 
forward  on  her  desk,  and  she  swooned.  And 
after.this,  she  did  not  teach.  Her  school  was 
opened  but  once  more,  and  for  tho  last  time. 
It  was  the  day  that  Bhe  received  her  pupils  for 
the  purpose  of  bidding  them  farewell.  It  was 
quite  a  cheerful  parting— on  her  part,  sadden¬ 
ed  by  no  vain  repining;  on  theirs,  darkened  by 
no  vision  of  the  shadow  of  death.  She  made  it 
the  occasion  of  a  little  festival,  that  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  last  reminiscences  of  her  might  he  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pleasant  thoughts ;  and  yet  it  was 
an  earnest  parting,  too,  that  she  sought  to 
sanctify  to  their  good.  In  taking  leave  of  each 
dear  girl,  she  laid  upon  the  heart  of  each  a 
text  of  Scripture  suited  to  the  individual  need, 
to  be  remembered  for  her  sake,  and  acted  upon 


until  they  should  meet  again.  For  inetance, 
Regina’s  besetting  sin  was  ambition,  and  with 
her  she  left  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ” 
and  to  Augusta,  who  had  a  haughty  mind,  she 
said,  “  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  destruction;  ”  to  Maud,  who  had 
a  high  temper,  she  whispered,  “  A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir 
up  anger ;  ”  to  littlo  Alice,  who  was  poor  and 
neglected,  and  inclined — child  as  she  was — to 
despondency,  she  said,  “  Blessed  are  the  meek , 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  to  Fanny, 
who  was  an  impetuous,  impassioned  child  of 
impulse,  she  said,  “  He  that  ruleth  his  own  spir¬ 
it  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city.”  All 
these  the  affectionate  girls  promised  to  lay  to 
heart,  and  act  upon  until  they  should  meet  their 
teacher  again.  Only  Fanny  said  she  hoped 
their  dear  teacher  would  not  treat  them  as 
Lyourgus  did  the  Spartans,  and  leave  them 
laws  to  bo  obeyed  during  her  absenee,  and  then 
go  away  never  to  return.  A  cloud  passed  over 
the  sunshine  of  Rosalie’s  countenance;  but  after 
a  little  hesitation,  she  said,  “As  sure  as  I  live, 
dear  girls,  I  will  return  in  the  spring.”  And 
soon  after  saying  this,,  she  dismissed  all  the 
bright-eyed,  light-hearted  children  to  their 
homes. 

Rosalie  had  been  directed  by  her  physicis _ 

to  spend  the  fall  and  winter  in  tho  South.  She 
had  an  old,  standing  engagement  to  spend  a 
few  months  in  Louisiana,  at  tho  house  of  the 
Lauderdales,  with  whom  she  had  kept  up  a 
regular  correspondence.  But,  previous  to  em¬ 
bracing  this  opportunity  of  benefiting  her 
health  by  accepting  the  invitation,  Rosalie 
wrote  to  her  step-mother,  telling  her  frankly  of 
the  feeble  state  of  her  health  and  the  precari¬ 
ous  tenure  of  her  life,  and  of  the  order  of  her 
physician  relative  to  her  removal  to  the  South ; 
but  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  her  dread  of 
the  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  which  her  ill¬ 
ness  and  death  at  their  house  might  possibly 
subject  her  host  and  hostess.  There  could  but 
one  possible  answer  to  such  a  letter  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  Rosalie’s  affectionate  step¬ 
mother — it  was  an  answer  in  her  own  person. 
Accordingly,  in  about  two  weeks  from  the  day 
that  Rosalie  mailed  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  that  lady  arrived  at  Shelton,  stopping 
only  long  enough  at  the  hotel  to  write  a  note 
to  Mark  Sutherland,  requesting  him  to  break 
the  news  of  her  presence  to  Rosalie,  and  then 
come  and  take  her  to  his  wite. 


tation.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  come,  in  person, 
to  take  her  step-daughter  to  Louisiana,  that 
sho  might  nurse  and  watch  over  her  during  the 
journey.  And  as  soon  as  sho  found  herself 
alone  with  Mark  Sutherland,  she  said — 

“And  you  must  lot  her  go  at  onee,  dear 
Mark.  Sho  is  iller  than  you  think,  and  the 
mornings  and  the  evenings  are  already  chill  in 
this  bleak  olime.  Yes,  dear  Mark,  you  must 
let  her  go  at  once ;  and  if  you  cannot  possibly 
leave  your  political  interests  here,  you  may 
confidently  trust  her  to  me  on  the  journey,  for 
I  love  her  as  my  own  child,  and  will  not  leave 
her,  night  or  day ;  and  you  can  join  us  as  soon 
as  you  get  through  this  bustling  and  bother¬ 
some  election.” 

“  No,  I  will  never  suffer  her  to  go  without 
mo.  1  will  accompany  her — attend  upon  her. 

1  will  never  leave  her  again.  Let  the  election 
go.  What  is  success  to  me,  if  I  lose  her  ?  You 
do  not  know  all  that  she  has  been  to  me — all 
that  sho  is  to  me — Mrs.  Lauderdale !  I  tell 
you,  if  she  should  sink  into  the  grave,  earth 
could  not  offer  me  a  boon  so  welcomo  as  the 
half  of  that  grave!  ” 

A  few  days  after  this,  tho  whole  party  sot  out 
for  the  South,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week 
arrived  at  the  beautiful  homo  of  tho  Lauder¬ 
dales.  Lincoln  Lauderdale  met  and  received 
them  with  hearty  cordiality.  Upon  the  very 
day  that  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  left  home  to 
up  the  river  and  visit  her  step-daughter,  s 
had  written  to  Mrs.  Wells,  and  invited  her 
come  to  Louisiana  to  meet  hor  daughter-in- 
law,  and  perhaps  her  eon.  This  was  done  by 
the  kind-hearted  littlo  lady  with  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  long  — 
tranged  members  of  the  family.  And  now, 
reaching  home  again,  among  the  letters  upon 
her  boudoir  table  she  found  one  from  Mrs. 
Wells,  saying  that  the  Doctor  had  gone  for  an 
indefinitely  long  absence  to  California,  and  that 
sho  should  be  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  who  might  expect  her 
about  tho  middle  of  the  month. 

“  And  tho  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  six¬ 
teenth;  so,  Mark,  you  may  daily  expect  the 
arrival  of  your  mother,”  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
looking  up  from  the  epistle.  And  then  she 
told  them  of  her  invitation. 

Upon  that  very  afternoon  Mrs.  Wells  ar¬ 
rived.  The  meeting  between  herself  and  her 
son  took  plaoe  alone,  by  her  request.  It  was 
not  known  what  took  place  at  that  interview, 
except  that  she  sobbed  a  long  time  on  his 
shoulder,  and  that  a  full  reconciliation  ensued. 
To  Rosalie  her  manner  was  very  affectionate; 
but  Rosalie,  from  tho  time  of  her  reaching 
Fairplains,  failed  very  fast.  Sho  now  seldom 
left  her  oasy-ohair  by  the  western  window.  It 
was  the  pleasantest  and  most  beautiful  room 
in  the  house,  that  had  been  assigned  the  inva¬ 
lid — a  room  occupying  the  first  floor  of  a  whole 
wing  of  the  house,  and  with  its  east  windows 
looking  far  out  upon  the  green  alluvian  that 
stretched  to  the  gaudy  beaoh  of  the  distant 
gulf,  and  with  its  west  windows  opening  upon 
a  beautiful  garden,  beyond  which  spread  fields, 
reaching  out  to  the  dark  pine  forest  that  stood 
stately  against  the  sunset  sky.  At  .this  sunset 
window  was  her  favorite  afternoon  seat ;  and 
here,  with  her  friends  grouped  around  her,  she 
smiled  and  conversed  as  sweetly,  as  cheerfully, 
if  more  faintly,  than  ever ;  or  here,  with  only 
her  husband  seated  by  her  side,  sho  would  sit 
with  her  thin  hand  in  his,  looking  into  his  eyes 
with  such  infinite,  unutterable  love  and  devo¬ 
tion,  as  though  she  would  trausfuse  all  her 
mind  and  soul  and  spirit  into  his  being,  to 
strengthen  him  for  his  life’s  trial  and  work. 

Every  mail  brought  him  piles  of  letters  from 
his  political  friends  and  correspondents ;  but 
they  lay  unanswered,  unopened,  upon  his  sec¬ 
retary.  Sometimes  she  would  inquire  about 
the  prospects  of  the  party;  he  oould  tell  her 
little,  he  thought  little,  he  cared  little  about  it ; 
and  she  would  fix  her  mild  eyes  in  mournful 
wonder  upon  him. 

Soon  the  pleasant  seat  by  the  sunset  window 
was  given  up  for  the  oouoh,  and  too  soon  the 
eoueh  was  left  for  the  bed,  from  which  sho  was 
never  to  rise  again.  Then  it  was,  after  her 
confinement  to  hor  bed,  that  they  approached 
a  subject  that  both  had  hitherto  avoided  dis¬ 
cussing  together — her  approaching  dissolution. 
She  still  spoke  to  him  of  the  good  cause — the 
cause  of  justice,  truth,  and  freedom.  She  im¬ 
plored  him  to  let  no  individual  sorrow  draw 
him  away  from  his  labors  of  love  to  the  whole 
race  of  man  ;  rather  to  consecrate  that  sorrow 
to  their  service.  And  still  she  inquired  about 
the  prospects  of  his  election  to  tho  Senate. 
She  so  much  wished  to  see  him  in  the  poses- 
sion  of  place  and  power  before  her  death. 

“Not  alone  for  your  sake,  dearest  Mark,” 
she  still  repeated ;  “  not  alone  for  your  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  humanity.” 

“  Oh,  dearest  Rosalie,  why  should  I  wish  for 
success?  When  you  have  left  me,  what  mo¬ 
tive  of  action  have  I  left  on  earth  ?  ” 

“A  motive  higher  than  any  my  life  could 
supply  you  with — the  service  of  God,  the  good 

And  all  this  time  piles  of  accumulated  and 
accumulating  letters  from  political  partisans 
lay  unopened  and  unanswered,  dusty  and  fly- 
stained,  on  his  forsaken  seoretary. 

At  last  the  day  of  death  came — a  clear, 
beautiful  day,  that,  after  the  noontide  glory, 
waned  without  a  cloud.  Rosalie  lay  sleeping 
on  her  bed ;  her  pale  gold  hair,  uneonfined  by 
a  cap,  lay  floating  on  the  pillow;  her  wan 
face  was  as  white  as  the  linen  pillow-case 
against  which  it  rested:  hor  thin,  blue-veined 
i,  uncovered  from  the  loose  muslin  sleeve, 
i  white  as  the  counterpane  upon  which  it 
lay.  She  slept  calmly  for  a  while,  and  then 
her  bosom  was  agitated  by  a  slight  flutter;  it 
came  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  and  then,  I 


with  a  start  and  a  gasp,  she  awoke,  opened 
her  eyes,  and  gazed  wildly  about  for  an  in¬ 
stant;  then  her  glance  fell  on  Mrs.  Wells,  sit¬ 
ting  watching  by  her  bed-Bide.  That  lady 
arose,  and,  bending  affectionately  over  th“  :“ 
valid,  inquired — 

“What  do  you  want,  dearest?  Will  you 
take  your  composing  draught  now  ?  ” 

The  eyes  of  the  death-stricken  Rosalie  soft¬ 
ened  into  self-possession  and  quietness,  and  she 
answered  faintly — 

“  No,  mother,  not  now.  Where  is  Mark 

“On  the  piazza,  dear.” 

“  Sleeping?  ” 

“  No ;  waiting  for  his  darling  to  awake.” 

“  Send  him  to  me,  mother.  I  wish  to  see 
him  alone.” 

The  lady  stooped,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
the  chill  brow  of  the  dying  girl,  and  without 
suspicion  went  out ;  and  in  half  a  minute  Mark 
Btood  over  Rosalie. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  a  little  wild  with  the 
life-struggle,  to  his  pale  face. 

“  My  hour  is  come — I  am  going,  dear  Mark. 
I  am  goiDg !  Turn  me  over  on  my  right  Bide, 
facing  you.  Sit  down  by  me,  so  that  I  can  see 
you  to  the  last !  Hold  my  hand!” 

Agonized  with  grief,  yet  by  a  powerful  will 
controlling  his  feelings,  he  raised  her  light 
form,  and  turned  her  as  she  desired.  And 
then  he  wished  to  call  assistance;  but  with  an 
imploring  look  and  gesture  she  arrested  his 
purpose,  and  said — 

“  Useless,  dear  Mark!  useless  all.  Oh!  sit 
near  me,  where  I  can  see  you  till  the  last,  and 
so — part  in  peace  sweetly.” 

She  lay  upon  her  right  side,  with  her  face 
towards  him,  with  her  fair  hair  floating  back 
upon  the  pillow,  with  her  blue  eyes  raised  with 
unspeakable  love,  to  his  countenance,  with  her 
left  hand  lying  helplessly  over  the  white  ( 
terpane. 

He  sunk  down  into  the  chair  by  her  side ; 

he  took  her  chill  hand  in  his  own  warm - 

he  gazed  upon  her  dying  face.  And  t 
gazed,  a  slight  spasm  agitated  her  fair  throat, 
quivered  over  the  sweet  lips,  and  gave  place  to 
a  heavenly  smile.  She  sought  to  speak,  but 
her  words  sank  in  quivering  music — her  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  eyes — pouring  their  last  light  in 
streams  of  unutterable  love  into  his  soul — and 
so  they  remained,  until  the  heavenly  spirit  left 
them  dim  in  death. 

And  still  he  sat  gazing  upon  the  dead  face, 
holding  tho  cold  hand,  until  a  noise  in  the 
piazza  disturbed  him,  and  words  and  tones  of 
joy  and  triumph  fell  upon  his  vexed  ear — am' 
a  familiar  voice,  asking — “Where  is  Mark' 
where  is  he  ?  I  swore  to  be  the  first  to  oon 
gratulate  him,  and  I’ll  do  it !  I  will  not  be 
hindered,  I  tell  you !  ”  and  in  another  instant 
Uncle  Billy  burst  into  the  room,  and,  overjoyed, 
bewildered,  blinded,  rushed  upon  Mark,  who 
had  risen  to  prevent  him,  seized  both  his  hands, 
exclaiming  exultingly — 

“Judge  Sutherland,  you  are  elected, 

Sir,  by  an  unprecedented  vote !  Allow  me  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  pay  my  respeots  to 
our  Free  Soil  Senator !  ” 

Mark  Sutherland  grasped  his  visiter’s  hand 
with  overmastering  force,  and  silently  pointed 
to  the  still,  pale  form  upon  the  bed. 

Mr.  Bolling  drew  nigh  in  sudden  awe  and 
grief,  and  his  heart  almost  Btood  still,  as  he 
inquired,  with  hushed  tones — 

Dead  ?  ” 

“  No !  ”  replied  Mark  Sutherland,  reverently, 
Immortal  !”  • _ 


For  the  National  Era. 
THE  MAID  OF  MONTEREY. 


Her  pride  and  beauty  lay ; 

For  fell  destruction  had  its  work 
Of  blood  and  carnage  done, 

And  our  proud  bird  of  blood  looked  down 

The  azure  sheot,  whose  silken  folds 
The  stars  and  stripes  displayed, 

Swept  over  ghastly  forms,  which  lay 
Unconscious  of  its  shade  ; 

And  palace,  church,  and  citadel, 

All  empty  of  their  life,  • 

Bore  marks  of  ball  and  bursting  shell 
And  reoent  deadly  strife. 

Beneath  the  massy  crucifix 
Th  e  padre  and  Ms  flock, 

With  bodies  pioroed  and  severed  limbs. 

Had  sunk  beneath  the  shook; 

And  armed  maids  and  matrons  there 
Still  to  the  poniard  hilt 
Held,  With  the  iron  grasp  of  death, 

Where  their  last  bloood  was  spilt, ; 

For  with  their  brothers,  round  their  homos, 
Those  dames  had  mixed  in  fight, 

To  loose  the  carbine’s  fatal  spring, 

Or  speed  the  javelin’s  flight; 

And  gorgeous  robes  whioh  veiled  and  graced 
Eaoh  slight  Castilian  frame 
Served  but  as  targets  to  attract 
The  foemen’s  deadly  aim, 

Where  firmer  hearts  and  strongor  hands 
Might  well  he  found  to  fail 
Before  that  war-cloud’s  lurid  flash, 

And  storm  of  “  iron  hail.” 

But  darker  than  the  cannon’s  breath, 

Whioh  shrouds  the  battle-field, 

Are  deeds  whioh  lawless  men  infliot 
On  those  who’ro  doomed  to  yield. 

And  from  those  homes  a  wail  went  up 
To  the  great  Lord  of  All, 

“  Who  listens  to  the  raven’s  ery. 

And  notes  the  sparrow’sfall.”  . 

But  thought  may  i 


And  w< 


tell, 


The  crushing  weight  of  wretchedness 
Which  on  that  city  fell. 

’Twns  on  a  mom  succeeding 
The  storming  of  that  place, 

A  young  Columbian  officer 
Came  in  with  faltering  pace;* 

And  blood  was  on  tho  sash  he  wore. 
And  paleness  on  his  brow, 

As  on  his  soldier’s  pallet  there 
He  laid  him  down  in  wo. 

And  anxious  comrades  o’or  him  bent, 
And  in  his  side  they  found, 

Beneath  a  narrow  orifice, 

A  deep  and  fatal  wound. 

No  focman’s  steel  had  entered  there 
Amid  tho  battle  fray, 

No  musket  shot  nor  rifle  ball 
Had  torn  its  dreadful  way  ; 

’Twas  as  a  slender  bodkin  had 
Just  marked  its  inward  course, 

And  yet  its  depth  gave  evidenoe 
Of  dosp’rate  mortal  force. 

There  is  an  hour  when  guilty  truths, 
Pent  in  tho  aching  heart, 

May  in  their  utteranco  give  relief, 

Or  mitigate  its  smart ; 

’Twas  then  that  this  young  officer, 
While  life  was  ebbing  fast, 

When  every  fluttering  breath  he  drew 
Might  well  be  deomed  his  last, 

This  truth  revealed :  A  Moxic  maid, 
Her  honor  to  maintain, 

Did  in  the  current  of  Ms  life 

When  God  shall  call  the  nations  forth 


To  answer  at  His  bar 
For  deeds  of  murder  and  of  Inst, 

Coincident  with  war, 

Methinks,  exonerate  from  blood 
And  guiltless  in  that  day, 

Will  stand  that  girl  of  Mexico — 

The  Maid  of  Monterey. 

*  TMs  circumstance,  and  the  oause  of  it,  are  siad 
i  be  faots. 

Mrs.  B.  was  a  pious  old  lady,  but  somewhat 
quaint  in  her  manner  of  speech.  She  was  af¬ 
flicted  hy  an  aged  and  ailing  husband,  who, 
as  he  contributed  nothing  to  his  support,  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  good  dame.  Lament¬ 
ing  this  to  a  neighbor,  sho  said  she  “  didn’t  have 
3  of  the  privileges  of  a  widow.  If  Mr.  B. 
only  dead  she  might  get  the  widow’s  wood. 
He  had  been  seven  years  a  dying,  and  some¬ 
times  she  kinder  thought  God  had  forgotten 


LETTER  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

Middletown,  Ct.,  August  3,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  city,  and  very  pie; 
ant  are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  fi 
myself  in  it.  A  goodly  number  of  literary 
men  are  gathered  here  to  celebrate  the  anni¬ 
versary  exercises  of  one  of  those  noble  institu¬ 
tions,  of  which  New  England  boasts  so  many. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  Wesleyan 
University  has  been  in  successful  operation, 
and  has  sent  forth  its  proportion  of  improving 
influences  on  the  world.  It  is  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  (as  its  name  imports)  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  their  only  college  in 
the  Eastern  States.  The  institution  sustained 
a  severe  loss,  two  years  since,  in  the  death  of 
its  distinguished  president,  Dr.  Olin.  The  c~~ 
dition  of  the  College  is  now  very  hopeful, 
der  the  charge  of  Dr.  Smith,  formerly  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  is  an  o 
oomplished  scholar,  a  thorough  gentleman, 
judicious  officer  and  disciplinarian.  Under  his 
popular  administration  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tion  are  assuming  a  more  promising  aspect 
than  before  for  many  years. 

I  have  spoken  of  Middletown  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  city,  aud  so  it  is.  The  place  is  small,  and 
seems  to  have  reached  its  little  maturity  years 
ago.  There  is  not  very  much  business  carried 
on  in  the  city,  nor  is  there  so  much  of  that 
thrifty,  growing  appearance,  which  character¬ 
izes  many  another  place  up  and  down  this  val- 
-iey.  There  is  an  air  of  repose  in  its  fine  old 
establishments — its  dwellings,  embowered  in 
dense  groves  of  trees,  and  its  deeply  shaded 
streets,  which  make  one  think  of  literary 
leisure,  learned  retirement,  and  academic  re¬ 
treat.  Indeed,  this  “  city  in  the  forest  ”  is  the 
most  delightful  spot  for  a  seat  of  learning,  that 
can  well  be  conceived  of.  Would  that  I  could 
say  so  much  for  the  moral  beauty  of  their  re¬ 
gion  !  Their  “land  of  steady  habits”  seems 
to  make  good  its  name  only  in  steadily  stand¬ 
ing  still,  so  far  as  social  reformation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  On  temperance  and  almost  all  other 
great  reforms,  Connecticut  seems  to  be  far  be¬ 
hind  all  the  rest  of  New  England,  perhaps  of 
the  whole  oountry.  Coming  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  one  is  struck  with  the  change  in  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  moral  aspects  of  the  community. 
The  people  evidently  “inquire  for  the  old 
paths,”  hut  to  say  they  “  walk  in  them,”  would 
he  palpably  wrong ;  the  most  that  can  he  said 
is,  that  they  stand  in  them. 

New  Hampshire  is  regarded  as  the  most 
wicked  state  of  our  six ;  hut  Connecticut  seems 
politically  and  morally  tho  most  inert, 
there  are  great  hopes  for  Connecticut, 
tone  of  public  sentiment  is  gradually  softening 
and  becoming  more  liberal.  Her  elections 
show  it ;  and  sho  may  now  begin  to  rank  her¬ 
self  within  hailing  distance  of  her  sisters,  in 
her  votes  for  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and 
her  expressed  opinions  on  human  freedom.  It 
takes  time  to  wake  up  the  people  ;  but  when 
you  get  them  thoroughly  aroused,  I  think  they 
will  not  easily  drop  asleep  again.  There  are 
not  so  many  prominent  men  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  as  in  Massachusetts ; 
but  the  few  who  have  taken  this  high  position 
may  be  relied  on  for  every  emergency,  and  for 
any  length  of  time.  They  cannot  he  bought 
nor  sold.  Such  men  as  Gillette,  and  Boyd,  and 
Baldwin,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  present, 
and  will  doubtless  receive  that  of  the  future. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  College 
commenced  on  Sunday,  with  a  Baccalaureate 
sermon,  hy  Bishop  Simpson.  This  was  said,  by 
those  who  heard  it,  to  be  an  eloquent  and  pow¬ 
erful  production.  Monday  evening,  the  lite¬ 
rary  societies  were  addressed  by  E.  P.  Whip¬ 
ple,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  listened  to  a  poem  hy 
Mr.  Shurber,  of  Worcester.  To  those  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Whipple,  either  personally  or  hy 
liis  well-earned  reputation,  as  the  first  essayist 
and  lecturer  in  the  oountry,  there  needs  no 
commendation  of  the  oration  on  this  occasion. 
He  spoke  without  notes  for  more  than  an  hour 
on  the  “  Means  and  Conditions  of  Intellectual 
Success.”  It  was  more  elaborate  and  compact 
than  any  previous  address  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  from  the  same  speaker. 
Of  course  it  was  less  acceptable  to  lazy  think¬ 
ers.  It  was  slightly  metaphysical  “  in  spots,” 
but,  1  think,  will  not  read  less  richly  than  any 
of  his  former  productions.  The  three  great 
obstacles  to  intellectual  success  were  declared 
to  he  indolence,  conceit,  and  fear.  To  each  of 
these  the  speaker  administered  a  tremendous 
application  of  sarcasm,  invective,  and  sound 
common  sense — bringing  his  artillery  to  bear 
in  a  very  merciless  manner.  With  admirable 
irony  he  exposed  the  sympathy  bestowed  on 
students  who  are  always  “  killing  themselves 
with  too  much  study,  hut  who  are  in  no  great 
danger  from  too  little  eating !  ”  The  self-suffi¬ 
cient  man  who  can  throw  a  girdle  of  generali¬ 
zation  around  the  universe  in  a  few  moments 
of  time,  and  who  scorns  the  slow  process  of 
toilsome  investigation  hy  which  other  men 
reach  the  truth,  was  appropriately  noticed.  He 
was  not  content  to  leave  untouched  the  trivial 
man  who  fears  to  venture  out  beyond  what  is 
already  known  and  familiarized.  When  speak¬ 
ing  of  progress  in  social  and  political  science, 
he  pretty  distinctly  hinted  a  possibility  that 
Young  America  might  hereafter  drive  Old  Fo- 
gydom  to  utter  the  cry  so  long  contemned  hy 
the  latter — “  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?” 

Mr.  Shurber  is  a  great  man,  physically  ;  his 
poem  was  great  in  the  same  way.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  length,  it  was  well-received, 
and  abounded  in  bright  thoughts  and  sparkling 
wittioisms — some  of  them  capital  hits.  His 
subject  was  “Freedom,”  and  very  freely  did  he 
treat  it.  Speaking  of  the  length  of  the  poem, 
reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  yesterday  by  a 
clerical  friend,  in  describing  one  recently  de¬ 
livered  in  New  York.  He  said  the  subject  was 
“Susquehanna  River,”  and  the  poem  “  was  the 
whole  length  of  the  stream.” 

Last  evening,  Prof.  E.  0.  Haven,  of  Michi¬ 
gan  University,  delivered  the  quadrennial  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Ecleetio  Fraternity.  It  was  a 
fine,  practical,  and  manly  discussion,  on  the 
“  Causes  of  the  Increased  Mental  Activity  of  the 
Present  Age.”  There  were  many  new,  and 
some  rather  startling  thoughts  in  it.  The 
speaker  evidently  believed  in  a  “  good  time 
coming,”  like  most  other  men  of  the  present 
day ;  hut  he  assured  us  that  though  the  predi¬ 
lection  is  now  so  common,  yet  it  can  hardly  he 
found  in  all  the  vaticinations  of  men  previous 
to  two  hundred  years  ago.  Their  good  time, 
their  golden  age,  was  always  in  the  past.  With 
the  exception  of  Virgil’s  “Pollio,”  there  is 
scarcely  a  prophecy  in  classical  antiquity  of 
such  a  future  earthly  condition.  The  orator 
deemed  this  general  conviction  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  present  age.  He  was  in 
favor  of  “Young  America,”  hut  would  have 
him  well  disciplined,  and  kept  under  bit  and 

The  regular  Commencement  exercises  have 
taken  place  to-day.  The  performances  of  the 
graduating  class  were  highly  creditable  to 
those  taking  part.  There  were,  as  usual,  some 
good,  strong,  earnest  thoughts  put  forth,  and 
fewer  foolish  things  than  usual  were  said. 

The  Baccalaureate  degree  was  conferred  on 
twenty- one  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1850  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  course :  J.  B. 
Brooks,  N.  J.  Burton,  I.  Chase,  T.  B.  Chandler, 
A.  J.  Edgerton,  B.  F.  Larrahee,  W.  Lawrenee, 
F.  S.  Lyon,  T.  B.  Pearson,  W.  B.  Silber,  G.  M. 
Steele,  W.  S.  Studley,  G  Stillman,  J.  B.  Van 
Petten,  and  J.  M.  Van  Vleck.  The  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  W.  Rice, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  on  several  others ;  that 
of  D.  D.  on  Rev.  L.  Clark,  Middletown,  Conn. ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Frazer,  New  York,  and  Rev.  G.  Web¬ 
ber,  Maine.  The  Faculty  of  the  University 
was  increased,  by  the  election  of  two  new  ad¬ 
junct  professors — A.  S.  Hand,  of  the  class  of 
1851,  in  the  department  of  Moral  Scienoe 
and  Belles  Lettres,  and  J.  M.  Van  Vieek,  of  the 
class  of  1850,  in  the  department  of  Mathemat¬ 
ics.  These  are  both  excellent  appointments. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  .yet  young,  but  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  competent  authority,  tho  best 
mathematician  of  his  age  in  the  country. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  increase  the  endowment  of 
the  University.  This  will  doubtless  he  speedily 
accomplished.  From  present  appearances,  the 


College  is  in  a  more  vigorous  and  efficient  con¬ 
dition  than  ever  before.  Its  faculty  are  men  ol 
thorough  scholarship,  energy  of  character,  and 
enlightened  liberal  views — such  men  as  may 
be  considered  safe  guides  to  young  aspirants 
after  learning  and  usefulness.  S. 

For  the  National  Era. 

LIFE  ON  PRAIRIE  DE  LA  FLEUR.— NO.  13. 


THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE. 

CHAP.  I. 

“Milly." 

Reader,  are  you  weary  of  wandering  2  If 
not,  spread  tho  wing  of  imagination  once 
more,  and  follow  me  to  the  “  sunny  South.”  I 
pledge  myself  for  your  safe-conduct  back  to 
prairie  land  before  we  part. 

“He  has  not  come  yet,  Milly?” 

A  pale,  emaciated  woman  breathed  this 
question,  in  an  eager,  broken  whisper,  as  the 
suffocating  cough  of  consumption  aroused  her 
from  the  sleep-like  lethargy  of  exhausted  na¬ 
ture. 

She  half  raised  her  head  in  her  earnestness, 
then  dropping  it  hack  upon  her  wasted  hand, 
revealed  in  the  flickering  lamp-light  features 
very  beautiful,  even  under  the  seal  of  Death. 
Every  vein  that  wound  over  her  dreamy,  dew¬ 
gathering  forehead,  was  betrayed  hy  its  too 
transparent  veil.  A  thin  embroidered  cap,  un¬ 
fastened  in  the  spasm  of  panting,  had  fallen 
back  from  matted  masses  of  soft  brown  hair, 
that  lay  heavily  od  her  heaving  left  shoulder. 

The  thick  curtains  of  green  damask  that 
tapeBtried  the  bed,  had  been  drawn  aside  for 
fresher  air;  and  between  their  folds  stood  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a  lamp,  which  with  the  loft  she  was  trying  to 
screen  from  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer.  It  was 
Milly. 

Never  was  there,  perhaps,  a  greater  contrast, 
even  where  Life  stood,  as  then,  watching  the 
bed  of  Death !  The  tall,  erect,  fairly  rounded 
form  of  the  girl,  buoyant  with  youth  and  perfect 
health — her  cheeks  of  a  clear,  warm,  oreole 
tint,  flushed  to  crimson  by  tears  and  excite¬ 
ment — her  dark,  strangely  bright  eyes,  hiding 
their  despair  behind  their  deep,  willowy  frin¬ 
ges — her  long  hair,  of  an  amber  brown,  bound 
tightly  hack  in  waving  bands  from  her  full 
forehead,  and  wound,  like  a  rich  turban, 
around  her  head.  Such  was  tho  picture  that 
met  the  gaze  of  that  almost  spiritualized  con¬ 
sumptive,  as  she  unclosed  slowly  her  tremu¬ 
lous  hazel  eyes,  preternaturally  enlarged 
through  emaciation. 

“He  has  not  come,  say, Milly? ”  she  repeat¬ 
ed,  in  a  hopeless  kind  of  eagerness. 

“Not  yet,  missis!  It’s  only  one  half  hour 
past  eleven,  aud  it’s  a  chance  if  he  could  be 
here  before  midnight.  The  wind  roars  dread¬ 
fully  down  the  river  gorge,  and  it’s  a  wild 
night  out !  I’m  grieved  you  woke  up  so  un¬ 
timely.  Do  let  me  mix  you  one  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  powders.” 

She  had  set  down  her  lamp  in  its  place  be¬ 
hind  the  curtains,  and  dropped  on  her  knees 
to  life  and  arrange  the  pillows. 

“  No,  Milly !  ”  spoke  the  sick  woman,  olear- 
y,  with  a  glance  of  strange  meaning  upon  her 
lattendant— “  I  shall  sleep  !  ” 

Sinking  back  from  the  ^momentary  effort, 
she  shaped  with  voiceless  lips  a  request  to  ro- 
tie  her  cap. 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  this  coughing  spell  is  off 
you  !  ”  remarked  Milly,  soothingly  stroking 
back  the  tumbled  locks,  as  she  hastened  to 
fulfil  the  request.  “  May  he  you’ll  have  no 
more  tonight;  and  to-morrow  morning,  I’ll 
comb  out  your  hair  so  beautifully,  and  I’ll 
braid  it,  that  it  wont’t  he  always  bothering 
you  so  !  ” 

Tho  lady’s  pale  lips  trembled,  as  if  to  speak 
again ;  but  they  did  not  open ;  only  a  sigh 
came  struggling  up  from  the  low-ebbing  heart 
beneath.  She  did  not  “  dream  of  the  morrow’s 
sun,”  for  she  felt  that  it  must  shine  upon  her 
corpse. 

“  Hush !  hark,  Milly ! — that — those  are  car¬ 
riage-wheels  !  ”  she  hurriedly  gasped  again, 
seizing  the  hand  that  was  yet  fastening  the 
cap-strings,  and  kindling  into  a  hectic  glow. 
A  peal  of  thunder  had  rattled  by ;  and  with  its 
muffled  vibrations  confused  sounds  seemed 
mingling. 

“  Go,  girl — look !  ” 

Milly  floated  noiselessly  as  a  snow-flake  into 
tho  huge,  high,  echoing  hall,  and  lifted  the  sash 
of  the  bay  window  that  overlooked  the  carriage 
avenue.  But  the  blast  that  thundered  through 
nearly  swept  her  from  her  footing,  down  the 
broad  staircase.  Recovering  her  breath,  Bhe 
clung  to  the  window-sill  for  support;  and,  fear¬ 
less  of  the  driving,  drenching  rain,  looked  out 
into  the  night. 

She  could  only  distinguish,  however,  a  min¬ 
gled  mass  of  whirling  mist-wreaths  and  sway¬ 
ing  boughs,  under  a  sky  whose  blaok  wing 
brooded  close  above  them ;  and  among  them 
the  storm-spirits  were  shrieking  in  infuriate 
rovelry.  The  roar  of  a  rushing  torrent,  in  the 
gorge  near  by,  swelled  angrily  through  the 
wailing  pauses  of  the  tempest. 

All  at  onee,  an  arrow  of  forked  lightning 
Bhot  into  the  half-blinded  eyes  of  the  gazer,  and 
startled  her  back  to  the  floor,  just  as  a  crash 
like  the  overthrow  of  ten  thousand  war-chari¬ 
ots  shook  the  stone  foundations  of  the  old  man¬ 
sion,  as  an  earthquake.  By  the  lurid  gleam, 
however,  she  had  caught  one  glimpse  of  a 
massive  tree  across  the  lawn,  gloomily  shaking 
its  crest,  and  hoarsely  howling  over  a  large, 
lightning-splintered  branch,  which  lay  upon 
the  turf  below. 

She  pressed  down  the  window,  and,  bending 
over  the  oaken  balustrade,  called — 

“  Christy !  ” 

“  Ya!  what  you  ’bout  up  dar  ?  ”  grumbled 
white-wooled  negro,  starting  up  from  a  pile  of 
cushions  in  the  lower  hall. 

Ho  was  the  porter. 

“You  keep  ey*i  and  ears  wide  open  for 
massa,  and  send  him  straight  up  to  missis, 
when  he  comes !  ” 

“  Ya!  neher  you  ’fraid!  Bress  you,  dis  wind 
•aint  gwine  to  brow  massa  back  ’gen !  ” 

“  But  you  keep  close  watch,  Cflristy !  ” 
“O-oh!”  yawned  he;  “neber  no  sleep  for 
dis  ole  head — him  watch,  watch,  watch — like 
de  ole  white  owl  in  de  ’simmon  tree-top !  ” 
Milly  nodded,  and  hurried  back  to  the  sick 

With  parted  lips  and  sparkling  eyes,  the  lady 
was  gazing  toward  the  door. 

“Not  Mr.  Lewis?”  she  repeated,  almost  in 
agony;  then,  burying  her  face  in  her  pillow, 
“  Ob,  God !  that  he  would  oome !  ” 

“Dear,  no,  missis;  it  was  only  the  thunder 
gust  tearing  off  tho  big  branch  of  tho  great 
elm.  Rest  easy,  yet.  1  wouldn’t  blame  massa 
to  bide  the  ’bating  of  the  storm,  for  it’s  a  dread¬ 
ful  night.” 

“And  he  will  not  come ! ”  broke  almost  pas¬ 
sionately  from  tho  sick  woman’s  parched  lips. 
“ Once  he  would” - but  she  stifled  tho  sen¬ 

tence,  covering  her  face  again. 

Milly’s  eyes  filled  with  large,  sad  tears,  which 
a  violent  effort  of  her  will  forced  back  into  their 
sluices. 

“And  you’ll  fret  yourself  with  talking,  dear 
missis,  and  fetch  on  a  bad  night.  Do  try  to 
go  to  sleep,  and  I’ll  watch  by  you  every  minute, 
and  wake  you  the  very  first  he  comes.” 

“My  poor  Milly!”  whispered  Mrs.  Lewis, 
easting  a  glance  of  deepest  commiseration  on 
the  bending  girl.  Strange!  that  the  dymg 
should  have  pity  to  spare  for  the  young  life  of 
the  living! 

“  My  poor  Milly,  it  is  for  your  sake !  ” 

“For  my  sake,  missis ?  Oh,  then,  sleep  quiet ! 
I  ask  nothing,  only  to  stay  with  master  Franky 
when — after  ” - 

The  hot  tears  rolled  down  over  her  ohaeks 
at  last,  though  not  a  muscle  moved. 

“  And  you  will  stay  with  Franky !  ”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  sufferer,  with  new  energy.  “  Will  you 
stay  with  Franky?” 

“  Oh,  missis,  don’t — how  oould  I  help  it — how 
could  1  go  an  where  else?”  she  sobbed. 

Mrs.  Lewis  scanned  her  face  piercingly. 
“You  are  young,  Milly,  and  pretty,  and  1 
have  raised  you  tenderly,  and  taught  you,  I’m 
afraid,  too  much,”  she  murmured,  with  a  self¬ 
reproachful  pang. 


Milly  had  dropped  by  the  bedside,  and  was 
covering  her  cold  hand  with  ohoking  kisses. 

“But  one  thing  that  I’ve  taught  you,  don’t 
forget!  You  know  what  it  is,  and  it’s  no  harm 
to  tell  you  yon  are  pretty — you,  to  whom  beau¬ 
ty  could  only  bring  temptation  and  trouble. 
You  promise  never  to  be  wiled  away  hy  any 
flattering  tempter,  Milly,  my  girl  ?  ” 

“Never!  oh,  no!  no,  never!”  exclaimed  Mil¬ 
ly,  shrinking  back  to  smother  her  sobs  in  the 
heavy  damask  folds  beside  her. 

“  Don’t,  darling ;  and  God  keep  you.” 

She  paused  a  moment,  clasping  her  hands  in 
silent  prayer. 

“Bring  Franky  to  me,”  she  murmured,  more 
calmly.  “  No,  don’t  ring !  I  don’t  want  Rosa. 
Go !  ”  And  she  waved  her  hand  toward  the 
nursery  door. 

Milly  went,  and  came  back  with  a  babe  of 
seventeen  months,  whose  round,  rosy  cheek  lay 
warm  upon  her  shoulder,  dimpling  oven  in  its 
dreams. 

“My  baby — give” — said  the  mother  faintly, 
stretching  out  her  wan,  wand-like  arms  for  the 
cherub. 

“  You  can’t  hold  him,  missis ;  his  heft  is  ama¬ 
zing.” 

But  the  young  mother  clasped  him  to  her 
heaving  breast,  as  he  was  laid  upon  the  pillow 
beside  her.  with  a  sudden  violence  that  pressed 
apart  his  baby  eyelids.  His  blue  eyes  strained 
far  open,  and  his  lip  rolled  over  in  vague  fear 
at  first ;  hut,  seeing  the  face  he  loved  best  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  him,  he  started  wido  awake, 
with  a  crow  of  joy. 

“Mamma,  pretty!”  he  lisped,  catching  at 
tho  embroidered  frill  of  hor  cap,  which  had 
fallen  against  his  faoe. 

“  Oh,  my  child !  my  hoy  !  my  Franky  !  how 
can  1  go,  and  leave  you  ?  God  knows  what 
will  become  of  you!” 

A  fresh  fit  of  coughing  hero  interrupted  and 
nearly  suffocated  her.  The  frightened  babe 
shrank  away,  with  a  low  cry,  from  her  distort¬ 
ed  eountenanoe,  and  clutched  close  the  cape  of 
Milly’s  dress. 

“  Don’t,  don’t  grieve  so,  missis.  You’ve  said 
God  will  take  care  of  him;  and  I  will  stay 
with  him.” 

“Oh,  Milly,  remember  that !  They  will  toll 
you,  you  oan  be  free ;  and  1  know  you  can — I 
know — you  ought  to — you  should  be — you  shall 
be — if  I — can  bring  it  so,”  she  struggled  to  say. 
“But  don’t  leave  my  poor  baby  then!  He 
won’t  have  anybody — to  care  for  him.  Per¬ 
haps — perhaps  he — will  have  another  mother.” 

A  slight  convulsion  trembled  through  her 
frame,  aud — 

And  oh !  there’ll  he  nobody  to  love  him  hut 
you  !  W  atoh  him,  Milly ;  watch  him,  as  I 
will  out  of  Heaven.  Promise  me,  child,  that 
you  never  will  try  to  leave  him,  and  then  I  can 
go.  Promise.” 

“  J  promise !  ”  exclaimed  Milly,  fervently, 
pressing  the  child  to  her  heart. 

“  Bless  you  for  it !  Now,  let  me — kiss  him 
onoe.  Darling!  he  won’t  know  mamma  when 
she  is — is  dead!  You’ll  tell — him  all  about 
me — won’t  you?”  she  breathed  faintly. 

Milly  tried  in  vain  to  answer. 

“  My  precious — my  only  hoy !  Oh !  if  God 
would  let  me  take  you,  too  /  But  His  ‘  will  he 
done !  ‘  ” 

She  kisBed  his  forehead,  lips,  cheeks,  and 
hands,  with  her  ioy,  colorless  lips,  murmuring 
inartioulate  prayers  and  blessings ;  then  sank 
back,  nearly  senseless. 

Her  vinaigrette  revived  her  in  a  moment; 
and,  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  her  ohild  agam, 
sho  motioned  a  request  to  lay  him  in  the  crib, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  was  restless  in  his  wakefulness ;  and  it  was 
a  full  half  hour  before  Milly,  with  all  her 
coaxing,  stroking,  and  rocking,  could  soothe 
him  again  to  sleep.  Then  she  stole  back  to 
Mrs.  Lewis,  who  had  lain  almost  motionless, 
with  an  occasional  gurgling  eough. 

Tho  storm  had  spent  its  fury.  Its  howlings 

sre  dying  away  in  the  distance.  In  a  pause, 
the  clock  of  the  hall  struck,  distinctly,  one. 

“  He — won't  come!”  she  shaped  with  a  last 
effort.  “  God  bless  him — and  you — and  baby  !  ” 

She  turned  her  glazmg  eye  on  Milly ;  then 
upward,  till  it  caught  the  reflection  of  a  Ber- 
aph’s  smile — then  closed  it  to  open  on  eternity. 
[to  be  continued.] 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS  FROM  CUBA. 

Havana, - . 

I  reached  the  city  early  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  and  found  the  foreigners  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  all  exeited  at  the  prospect  of  tho  execu¬ 
tion,  hy  the  garrote,  of  two  political  prisoners, 
which  had  been  ordered  for  this  morning.  In 
company  with  a  young  Englishman,  I  drove 
down  to  the  Punta,  to  see  the  too-notorious  in¬ 
strument  of  death,  whioh  is  always  ereoted 
the  day  before  an  execution,  on  the  open  space 
near  the  Carcel  de  Tacon,  somewhat  apart 
from  the  groat  movement  of  ths  city,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  ocean.  The  ugly  machine 
was  already  standing  when  we  reached  the 
place,  and  we  were  allowed  to  examine  it  at  a 
respeotful  distance.  There  was  no  orowd  at 
the  place,  and  the  few  negroes  loitering  near 
seemed  quite  as  indifferent  to  the  “  awful  im¬ 
pressiveness”  of  this  hideous  impersonation  of 
the  offended  law,  as  the  stupid  looking  senti¬ 
nel,  pacing  his  round  near  by.  Tho  garrote 
has  been  often  described  of  lato,  and  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  contrivance  enough,  more  resembling  a 
barber’s  chair  attached  to  a  post,  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  does  its  dreadful  work  hy  means 
of  a  steel  collar,  which  keeps  the  head  erect 
and  firm,  and  of  a  winch,  or  screw,  which 
being  driven  homo  upon  the  upper  vertehrum 
of  the  spinal  column,  crushes  it,  and  thus  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  connection  between  the  brain  and 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  causes  instan¬ 
taneous  death.  When  skilfully  adjusted,  I 
should  think  the  garrote  a  more  merciful  en¬ 
gine  of  murder  than  the  gallows  or  the  guillo¬ 
tine.  But  if  awkwardly  managed,  this  terri¬ 
ble  machine  must  subject  its  victim  to  dreadful 
tortures.  It  is  said  that  the  Austrians,  who 
have  just  borrowed  this  charming  institution 
from  Spain,  made  terrible  work  of  their  first 
experiments  at  Milan.  In  the  evening  1  went 
to  visit  some  creole  friends,  in  order  to  learn 
something  of  the  character  and  story  of  the 
unfortunate  men  whose  doom  was  so  near  at 
hand.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  the 
dreadful  business  of  the  morrow  was  spoken 
of  very  lightly,  and  that  the  condemned  were 
regarded  with  very  little  interest.  They  were 
from  the  south  of  the  island,  and  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  the  two,  I  was  assured,  had  always 
been  a  mean,  unworthy  man.  The  tale  of  his 
treason  is  a  curious  one.  An  old  man,  aud  rich, 
he  was  at  once  a  patriot  through  dislike  of  the 
taxes  he  wob  obliged  to  pay,  and  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  by  reason  of  his  years  and  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  timidity.  When  the  news  of  the  second 
Lopez  invasion  reached  him,  ho  rejoiced  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  hoped  tho  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  Nows,  even  in  those  oxoiting 
days,  travelled  slowly  in  Cuba,  and  the  old 
man  finding  two  “  fillibusters  ”  dreadfully 
wounded  and  dying  near  his  estate,  took  them 
in,  supposing  them  to  have  fallen  behind  in 
the  advance  of  the  victorious  invading  army. 
His  cares  were  in  vain;  the  wounded  mon 
died,  and  simultaneously  with  their  death  ar¬ 
rived  the  tidings  of  Las  Pozas,  and  of  tho  com¬ 
plete  rout  of  the  pirates.  Here  was  a  dilem¬ 
ma  !  Whether  the  old  Cuban  had  ever  read 
Shakspeare,  I  cannot  say ;  hut  he  extricated 
himself  from  his  awkward  position  hy  a  ma¬ 
noeuvre  like  that  which  Falstaff  employed  to 
glorify  himself  after  Shrewsbury  fight.  He 
produced  the  “mortalities”  of  the  defunct  pi¬ 
rates,  and  announced  that  he  himself  urged 
by  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  loyalty,  had  fallen 
upon  these  fleeing  fillibusteros,  and  with  his 
own  leal  hand  had  slain  them  !  Verily  he  had 
his  reward.  He  was  decorated  with  the  oross 
of  tho  “  American  Order  of  Isabel  tho  Catho¬ 
lic,”  and  was  taken  into  the  favor  of  the  Gov: 
eminent.  Some  circumstances,  however,  con¬ 
spiring  to  bring  his  story  into  suspicion,  the 
matter  was  looked  into,  the  researches  ot  the 
police,  were  pushed  into  the  past,  and  the  un¬ 
lucky  imitator  of  the  fat  knight  was  shame¬ 
fully  exposed.  A  charge  of  treason  completed 
his  ruin  ;  and  after  lying  long  in  prison,  he  was 
finally  ordered,  with  a  fellow  prisoner  of  less 
— *-  for  execution  this  morning.  (A  hack 


volante  oannot  be  had  in  the  city,  for  love  or 
money,  before  seven  o’clock  A.  M.,  or  after  ten 
P.  M.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  becomes 
more  apparent  to  a  Northerner,  when  he  finds 
that  tho  railway  trains  all  start  at  six  A.  M. !) 
So  one  or  two  of  the  guests  at  our  hotel  en¬ 
gaged  a  private  volante,  last  night,  to  meet 
them  here  at  half  past  five  A.  M.,  that  they 
might  witness  the  public  destruction  of  two 
human  beings  at  six.  -They  had  their  ride, 
hut  missed  the  execution.  The  criminals  were 
duly  led  out,  the  square  of  troops  formed,  the 
dreadful  thrill  of  expectation  ran  through  tin- 
crowd  assembled  at  that  early  hour  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers,  and  the  fatal  moment  seemed 
to  have  arrived,  when  tho  officer  in  command 
ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  stayed,  and  read 
aloud  a  proclamation  of  tho  Captain  General, 
reprieving  the  prisoners,  and  announcing  to 
them  and  to  the  world  in  general,  that  the 
Queen  in  her  meroy  (!)  would  probably  substi¬ 
tute  a  long  imprisonment  at  Ceuta,  in  Moroc¬ 
co,  for  the  graver  penalty  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned. 

This  royal  act  of  grace  does  not  seem  mush 
to  affeet  the  creoles,  who  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  eight  prisoners  were  executed  se¬ 
cretly  within  the  Moro,  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
who  know,  certainly,  that  numbers  of  Cubans 
are  now  secluded  from  their  friends  in  the 
royal  dungeons,  and  liable  to  suffer,  at  any 
moment,  the  fate  from  which  the  subjects  of 
this  morning’s  revolting  ceremony  have  escaped. 
Disgusted  with  these  new  revelations  of  the  tyr¬ 
anny  whioh  oppresses  this  beautiful  island,  1 
had  almost  given  utterance  to  a  paean  in  praise 
of  American  freedom,  when  the  ugly  truth 
rose  up  boforo  mo,  to  paralyze  my  tongue.  I 
thought  of  the  Senator  who  promised  to  re¬ 
ward  his  colleague’s  zeal  for  Liberty  with  a 
gallows  higher  than  Haman’s,  and  my  denun 
eiations  of  Spain  and  her  garrote  for  the  lovers 
of  freedom  died  away  on  my  lips.  It  is  only 
when  the  hideous  presence  of  a  complote  po¬ 
litical  tyranny  makes  us  feel  how  divinely 
beautiful  is  Liberty,  that  we  become  adequate¬ 
ly  conscious  of  tho  enormity  of  that  domestic 
slavery,  whioh  forbids  our  boast  in  our  coun- 
try. 

i’erhaps  it  was  a  wish  to  produce  a  dramatic 
effect,  which  induced  the  authorities  to  follow 
the  morning’s  exhibition  of  the  Queen’s  mercy 
by  a  military  show  of  her  power.  Whatever 
was  the  motive,  wo  have  had  to-day  the  grand¬ 
est  review  of  the  troops  at  Havana,  which  has 
taken  place  for  some  time.  The  field  is  a  fine 

e,  and  there  was  a  goodly  showing  of  troops, 

far  as  numbers  are  concerned — some  3.500 

in  appearing  under  arms.  But  the  personnel 
of  the  army  is  not  very  good,  and  their  disci¬ 
pline,  though  severely  enforced,  far  from  per¬ 
fect.  Notwithstanding  their  white  uniforms, 
which  display  their  figures  to  tho  best  advan¬ 
tage,  the  men  seem  undersized ;  nor  do  they 
exhibit  that  vigorous  alacrity  in  their  move¬ 
ments  which  compensates  for  the  want  of 
weight  in  the  soldiers  of  France.  Mr.  Wallis, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  Spain,  speaks  of  the 
gallant  bearing  of  the  Spanish  troops  ;  but  1 
could  discover  very  littlo  gallantry  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of-  these  troops,  though  they  are  composed 
of  some  of  the  “  crack  ”  regiments  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  line.  The  officers  are  many  of  them  good- 
looking  men,  but  tho  privates  have  generally  a 
sheepish,  clumsy  air,  which  is  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  disgraceful  way  in  which 
they  are  treated.  The  officers,  when  drilling 
them,  use  the  most  intemperate  language,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  deal  out  kicks  and  blows 
with  the  greatest  liberality.  Men  thus  vilely 
treated  can  be  at  best  but  good  fighting  ma¬ 
chines  ;  and  their  efficiency  must  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  skill  with  which  they  are  drilled 
and  set  in  motion.  The  pay  of  the  troops  is 
very  meager,  and  they  complain  of  their  ra¬ 
tions.  Ono  virtue,  most  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  men  anywhere,  and  particularly  in  a 
hot  climate,  the  virtue  of  cleanliness,  is  sadly 
uncultivated  among  them.  Their  white  coats 
and  trowsers  look  very  neat,  hut  they  are  only 
whitening  for  the  sepulchre.  No  man  who 
has  been  unluoky  enough  to  attend  the  morn 
ing  military  mass  at  the  Espiritu  Santo  can 
ever  look  on  those  hypocritical  garments  with¬ 
out  disgust.  The  mass,  hy  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  Havana.  I  have  attended 
military  masses  in  other  countries,  whioh  were 
imposing,  not  more  from  the  appearance  of  a 
large  body  of  men  accoutred  in  that  signifi 
cant  military  dress  which  always  has,  and  must 
have,  a  powerful  effect  on  the  imagination, 
when  worn  hy  real  soldiers,  honest  shilling-  a- 
day  murderers — than  from  the  singular  and  stri¬ 
king  beauty  of  religious  music,  when  perform¬ 
ed  by  brass  instruments.  And  I  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  objection  to  the  presence  of  soldiers  in 
a  ohurch,  nor  to  military  prayers,  remember¬ 
ing  that  in  every  church  of  every  Christian 
land  a  majority  of  the  most  respeotable  at¬ 
tendants  upon  Divine  worship  are  engaged  in 
pursuits  not  one  whit  more  unworldly  than 
warfare  ;  and  that  most  orthodox  prayers  are 
weekly  offered  up  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  ob¬ 
jects  in  no  wise  more  celestial  than  military 
success.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  he  a  very  ex 
traordinary  frame  of  mind  which  permits  a 
man  to  praise  the  militia,  the  army,  and  the 
navy,  as  precious  institutions,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  yet  moves  him  to  dis¬ 
like  the  association  of  guns  and  drums  and 
uniforms,  with  the  worship  of  the  Being  whoso 
supremo  protection  for  that  society  he  publicly 
invokes.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  was  startled, 
when,  during  the  performance  of  mass  at  the 
high  altar,  the  military  band  stationed  in  a 
side  aisle  began  to  play  airs  from  Lucretia 
Borgia !  Everybody  else  seemed  to  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  a  devout-looking  old 
Spaniard  near  me  went  on  with  his  fnumblings 
and  gesticulations,  as  if  he  heard  nothing  but 
the  priest  at  the  altar.  Shortly  there  came  in 
two  American  ladies  from  our  hotel,  in  full 
Northern  dress,  with  bright  blue  parasols,  who 
marched  directly  in  among  the  kneeling  wor¬ 
shippers,  began  to  “  survey  the  House,”  as  if 
they  were  ct  the  Astor  Place  Opera.  This  did 
discompose  not  a  few,  and  my  devout  old  neigh¬ 
bor  soon  turned  to  me,  and  in  an  undertone  of 
suppressed  rage,  said  to  me,  “Those  are  no 
Cubans.”  “ No,  evidently,”  I  answered.  “They 
are  heretics;  they  are  not  of  tho  Catholic 
faith,”  he  rejoined,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  that  of  concentrated  contempt  and 
bigoted  scorn,  “  They  should  be  ehasod  out  of 
the  church.”  Tho  oid  gentleman’s  looks  add¬ 
ed — “  And  burned  alive  at  an  auto  da  fe.” 
And  though  T  could  not  go  so  for  with  him,  I 
was  compelled  to  feel  that  there  was  reason¬ 
able  cause  for  his  disgust  at  my  countrywo¬ 
men.  Tho  worship  of  every  people  ought  to 
be  sacred  to  strangers,  and  a  church  should  ho 
a  church  to  the  traveller,  whether  he  he  list¬ 
ening  to  a  dull  sermon  or  to  a  lively  opera 


The  Cei 


r  Havana. 


Shall  I  confess  that  I  went  yesterday  to  a 
bull-fight  ?  I  am  afraid  that  I  ought  to  do  so, 
and  that  I  ought  also  to  record  my  impressions 
as  an  aot  of  justice  to  the  Spanish  people,  on 
whom  a  vast  deal  of  virtuous  indignation  has 
been  wasted  for  their  support  of  these  barbar¬ 
ous  shows.  The  bull-fight  is  certainly  not  a 
speotaole  calculated  to  elevate  the  minds  of 
the  spectators,  yet  when  we  remember  how  far 
behind  the  people  of  France,  or  Amerioa,  or 
England,  or  Germany,  are  the  people  of  Spain 
in  general  cultivation — Spain  being  almost 
destitute  of  the  means  of  education  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  nation  hav¬ 
ing  shaken  off  a  most  degrading  tyranny,  po¬ 
litical  and  intellectual,  only  to  fall  into  an 
abyss  of  disorder  and  civil  tumult,  from  which 
it  is  but  just  now  emerging.  When  we  re¬ 
member  this,  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  wo 
attribute  to  any  particular  ferocity  and  vileness 
the  Spanish  character,  the  continued  exist- 
oe  of  a  national  sport,  which  is  intrinsically 
less  horrible  than  some  amusements  that  were 
popular  in  more  enlightened  countries  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  One  boxing-match,  such  as  the  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  used  to  do- 
light  in,  was  a  far  more  shocking  sight  than 
any  bull-fight.  The  bull  is  a  fierce  creature, 
“  rejoicing  to  push  with  his  horns,”  and  when 
exoited  hy  the  shouts  of  the  people  and  the 
scarlet  flags  of  the  banderilleroH,  he  no  more 
feels  the  slight  prick  of  the  darta  flung  at  him, 
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than  a  man,  wlien  eager  in  passion,  is  oonscious 
of  the  blows  lie  receives.  Then  the  “  high  art 
orbnll-fighting  ”  requires  that  the  bull  be  slain 
by  one  blow  with  the  sword,  which  reaches 
the  heart,  and  causes  instant  death.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  of  an  animal  thus  slain  are  surely. not 
to  bo  compared  with  those  of  a  man,  bruised 
and  mangled,  and  borne  away  half  dead  from 
the  bloody  boxing-ring. 

The  bulls  which  I  saw  were  not  very  worthy 
champions,  and  three  of  them  were  driven  out 
of  the  arena  at  the  demand  of  the  peoplo,  who 
vociferated  loudly  that  they  did  not  oome  to 
see  bulls  slaughtered !  One  of  the  rejected 
animals  had  evidently  been  accustomed  to  be 
driven  in  tho  fields  by  a  man  with  a  polo,  and 
when  the  picador,  lance  in  hand,  rode  at  him, 
he  quietly  turned  tail,  and  trotted  away !  Ano¬ 
ther  beast  was  so  alarmed  at  the  soene  of  con¬ 
fusion,  that  he  galloped  around  and  around  the 
ring,  and  would  not  go  out,  till  the  “direc¬ 
tion"  backod  an  ox  into  the  doorway ;  when, 
spying  a  kindred  tail,  the  bull,  muoli  relieved, 
made  a  rush  for  his  cousin,  and  escaped.  I 
saw  one  bull  killed,  who  made  fiercely  at  his 
foes,  and  excited  the  admiratien  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  the  awkward 
or  unlucky  matador,  missing  his  first  blow,  had 
to  dispatch  the  beast  with  a  second  thrust, 
there  arose  against  him  a  perfect  storm  of 
hisses,  and  cries  of  “Murder!”  “Dirtv-hand- 
ed!  ”  “  Away  with  him !  he  massacres!”  And 
the  aficionado,  or  amateur,  near  mo,  turning, 
said  to  me,  in  a  pathetic  voice,  “  Ay  !  ay !  so 
noble  a  bull,  so  foully  slain  !  ”  I  left  the  hor¬ 
rible  place,  satisfied  that  no  Spaniard  of  really 
refined  character  and  cultivated  mind  can 
take  pleasure  in  such  sights  ;  but  satisfied,  too, 
that  the  popularity  of  bull-fighting  in  Spain 
proves  nothing  against  the  intrinsic  character 
of  the  Spanish  race.  The  creoles  shun  the 
'  bull -fight,  as  a  Spanish  amusement ;  but  the 
creoles  doat  upon  cock-fighting,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  more  cruel  and  degrading  sport. 

This  morning  I  spent  in  walking  over  the 
two  great  fortresses  of  Las  Cabanas  and  tho 
Moro  Castle.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
Spanish  officer  in  the  fortress  of  Las  Cabanas, 
and  he  politely  conducted  me  over  the  im¬ 
mensely  extensive  fortifications.  This  is  a  rare 
privilege  ;  for  strangers  in  general  are  rigidly 
excluded  from  both  forts,  and  I  have  known 
several  yistanoes  in  which  foreigners  have 
beon  arrested  for  sketching  merely  tho  outer 
walls  of  the  buildings.  One  German  gentle¬ 
man  in  particular  had  a  pleasant  adventure 
of  the  sort,  at  the  fort  of  Ataros — a  fort  south¬ 
east  of  tho  city,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  Americans  captured  in  the  time 
of  Lopez.  Tho  ttase  of  the  bill  on  which  that 
fort  stands,  is  leased  to  a  farmer,  who  raises 
vegetables  for  tho  Havana  market.  This 
farmer  was  ploughing  his  ground  with  the 
rude  sapling  plough  in  use  here,  and  our  Ger¬ 
man,  struck  with  the  odd  shape  of  the  thing, 
was  sketching  it,  whon  a  sentinel  suddenly 
came  down  upon  him,  and  arrested  him.  They 
had  no  tongue  in  common,  and  ho  was  carried 
into  the  fort,  quite  bewildered,  and  unable  to 
concoive  the  cause  of  .his  arrest.  A  Gorman 
soldier  was  at  last  found,  who  interpreted  to 
the  prisonor  the  charge  against  him ;  when  he 
forthwith  produced  tho  sketoh  of  the  plough, 
whereupon  the  commander,  heartily  amused, 
sent  off  tho  sentinel  with  a  reprimand,  and 
detained  his  captive  to  a  very  Spanish  break¬ 
fast.  As  I  had  no  sketch-book,  and  was  under 
convoy  of  a  bine  cap  with  a  scarlet  and  gold 
band,  l  ran  no  such  risks,  and  enjoyed  my  pro¬ 
menade  in  peace. 

The  Moro,  as  you  know,  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor;  and  as  this  entrance  is  but  a 
thousand  feet  in  width,  and  further  narrowed 
by  a  ship  of  tho  line,  which  the  Spaniards 
sunk  here  when  the  English  fleet  appoared  in 
1762,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  any 
hostile  force  to  pass  this  fortress,  Tho  English, 
landing  down  the  coast,  assaulted  the  Castle 
from  the  land  side ;  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  such  proceedings  in  future,  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government,  after  the  folly  of  Lord  Bute 
once  more  put  the  island  into  their  hands,  not 
only  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  Moro 
Castle,  but  erected  a  now  and  magnificent  line 
of  fortifications  on  the  hills  of  Las  Cabanas, 
covering  an  immense  area,  and  presenting  an 
almost  impregnable  series  of  defencoson  every 
side.  On  this  sido  tho  Atlantic  nothing  can 
be  seen  in  the  class  of  military  architecture 
to  rival  those  stupendous  erections.  The  de¬ 
fences  of  Quebec,  so  imposing  to  an  unsophis¬ 
ticated  Yankoo  eye,  aro  much  less  extensive 
apd  less  massive.  The  Spaniards  aro,  and  al¬ 
ways  have  been,  famous  builders,  and  they 
built  forty  millions  of  dollars  into  these  frown¬ 
ing  walls  and  battlements. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  III,  when  tho  accounts 
were  presented  to  him,  took  up  his  spy-glass, 
and  went  to  his  window ;  and  whon  one  of  the 
courtiers  present  asked  his  Majesty  what  ob¬ 
ject  he  wished  to  see,  ho  replied — “  That  fort 
you  have  built  for  me  at  Havana.  If  it  has 
cost  such  a  sum  of  money,  1  ought  to  bo  able 
to  see  it  at  any  distance !  ” 

Tho  Cabanas  seems  to  be  well  supplied  with 
cannon  and  with  ammunition,  but  the  garrison 
is  quite  inadequate  to  tho  extent  of  the  fort¬ 
ress.  However,  from  the  days  of  Numantia 
to  those  of  Saragoza,  tho  Spaniards  have  been 
famous  defenders;  and  with  such  colossal 
works  to  defend  as  these  of  Havana,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  could  hold  their  own  vory  firmly. 
The  inclined  plane,  which,  with  many  turns, 
leads  from  the  quay  to  the  gates  of  the  fort¬ 
ress,  is  really  a  sort  of  ravine,  for  you  pass  be¬ 
tween  perpendicular  masses  of  masonry,  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  solid  rock,  and  seemingly  not  less 
solid  themselves,  the  whole  rising  to  the  height 
of  more  than  sixty  feet  on  each  side.  To  ad¬ 
vance  up  this  long,  weary  asoent,  in  tho  face 
of  the  infernal  shower  of  fire  which  could  be 
rained  from  tho  numerous  embrasures  of  those 
commanding  batteries,  would  be  no  holydny 
sport. 

Tho  interior  of  the  fortress  is  vory  neat, 
and  the  quarters  of  the  troops  superior  to  those 
I  saw  in  Havana.  The  exercise  ground  has 
been  recently  planted  with  trees,  which  al¬ 
ready  yield  a  grateful  shade  from  the  intense 
glare  of  the  sun  on  these  exposed  ramparts. 

Gonspicuous  on  an  esplanade  of  the  Caba¬ 
nas  stands  a  marble  obelisk,  erected  in  honor 
of  the  “Loyalty  and  Valor”  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  invasion  of  Lopez.  Two  mines 
lead  from  the  Cabanas  to  the  Moro,  but  1 
passed  over  the  distance  of  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile,  which  separates  them,  above  ground. 

The  Moro  Castle  would  be  a  formidable  fort¬ 
ress  of  itself,  but  tho  Cabanas  completely  com¬ 
mands  it,  and  it  maybe  regarded  almost  as  an 
outwork  of  that  fortification.  It  is  a  more  pic¬ 
turesque  fort,  however,  standing  directly  above 
the  sen.,  which  is  here  of  so  singular  a  clear¬ 
ness,  that  on  looking  down  with  a  glass  from 
the  ramparts,  one  can  sec  the  sea-plants  grow¬ 
ing,  thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
signal  station  is  here,  and  the  admirable  tele¬ 
scope  of  the  signal-master  commands  theoourse 
of  the  Gulf  stream  for  more  than  twenty  miles 
each  way.  Many  vessels  wore  coming  in  and 
going  out,  while  we  stood  there,  and  the  scene 
was  brilliant  and  gay  beyond  description.  The 
view  of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  this  lofty 
point,  and  especially  from  the  lantern  of  the 
noblo  light-tower,  is  incomparably  fine.  The 
Moro  has  a  sad  fame  as  a  prison-house,  but 
my  friend  tho  Captain  assured  me  there  were 
no  prisoners  here  now.  I  hardly  knew  whether 
to  believe  him :  and  it  is  very  well  known  that 
several  State  prisoners  were  put  to  death  with¬ 
in  those  walls  about  a  month  ago. 

Destroyed  it  seems  hardly  possiblo  these 
works  should  ever  bo;  and  in  some  future  day, 
when  “the  sounds  of  war  grow  fainter  and 
then  cease,”  the  immense  circuit  of  these  walls 
may  be  planted  with  trees  aud  gardens,  and 
converted  into  tho  most  charming  11  city  on  a 
hill  ”  ever  seen — a  city  of  health — a  refuge  for 
the  “sick  at  heart;”  or,  as  Moratin,  in  his 
translation  of  Hamlet,  has  rendered  that 
phrase,  the  “  delicados  del  pecho,”  the  victims  of 
complaints  on  the  chest/ 

After  visiting  tho  forts,  I  completed  the 
morning’s  warlike  experiences  by  calling  upon 
another  acquaintance,  a  naval  officer  on  board 

the  war  steamer - ,  in  the  harbor.  This 

vessel  mounts  six  guns,  two  of  them  Si-pound¬ 
ers,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  naval  architect¬ 
ure,  built,  as  are  most  of  the  Spanish  steamers, 
at  London,  furnished  with  English  engines, 
worked  by  English  engineers,  and  armed  with 
English  cannon.  The  arms  of  the  men  are  of 
Spanish  make,  and  neatly  though  heavily 
made.  The  vessel  is  nicely  cared  for  and  clean, 
but  the  chief  engineer  told  us  that  she  had 
been  three  years  in  these  latitudes,  and  that 
her  hull  had  become  so  foul  as  seriously  to  af¬ 
fect  her  speed.  Moreover,  he  told  us  that  when 
she  was  engaged  in  chasing  the  pirates,  tho 
captain  would  not  allow  him  to  drive  her  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  seven  knots  an  hour,  for 
fear  of  an  explosion !  Another  war  steamer  in 
port,  which  we  visited,  was  built  in  Ferrol,  and 


is  of  a  good  model,  though  too  heavily  con¬ 
structed  to  be  a  very  swift  boat.  However,  the 
Spanish  steam  fleet  now  on  this  station  is  a  de- 
oidod  overmatch  for  tho  whole  American  steam 
marine  of  war!  W.  H.  H. 
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Dr.  Bailey,  at  last  advices,  was  still  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  expeoted  to  start  for  America  on 
the  24th  (yesterday)  in  the  Atlantic  steamship. 
He  will  be  home  early  in  September.  * 

European  Correspondence. — In  another 
column  will  be  found  the  first  of  a  series  of 
letters  from  our  correspondent  in  Europe.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  highly-distinguished  wri¬ 
ter  in  England,  whom  Dr.  Bailey  has  engaged 
to  furnish  letters  for  tho  Era.  We  commend 
it  to  attention.  ’  * 


Prom  tho  National  Era. 

THE  POPE  AND  SAINT  PETER. 

BY  JOHN  6.  WHITTIER. 

It  ohanced,  that  while  the  pious  troops  of  Franco 
Fought  in  tho  crusade  which  Pope  Pius  preached, 
What  time  the  holy  Bourbons  stayed  his  hands, 

(The  Har  and  Aaron  meet  for  such  a  Moses,) 
Stretched  forth  from  Naples  towards  rebellious  Rome 
To  bless  the  ministry  of  Oudinot, 

And  sanctify  his  iron  homilies 
And  sharp -persuasions  of  the  bayonet, 

That  the  good  pontiff  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed. 

He  stood  by  Lako  Tiberias,  in  the  sun 
Of  the  bright  Orient ;  and  behold  the  lame, 

The  sick,  and  blind,  kneel  at  the  Master’s  feet, 

And  rise  up  whole.  And,  swoetly  over  all, 

Dropping  the  ladder  of  their  hymn  of  praise 
From  Heaven  to  Earth,  in  silver  rounds  of  song, 

He  heard  the  blessod  angels  sing  of  peace, 

Good  will  to  man,  and  glory  to  the  Lord. 

Then  one,  with  feet  unshod,  and  leathern  face 
Hardened  and  darkened  by  fierce  summer  suns 
And  hot  winds  of  the  desert,  closer  drew 
His  fisher’s  kaick,  and  girded  up  his  loins, 

And  spake,  as  one  who  had  authority : 

“  Come  thou  with  me.” 


Mark  Sutherland,  or  Power  and  Prin¬ 
ciple. — The  concluding  chapter  of  this  work, 
by  Mrs.  Southworth,  will  be  found  in  our  col¬ 
umns  this  week.  Its  publication  has  been 
continued  through  some  thirty  numbers  of  the 
Era,,  and  the  work  has  greatly  interested  all 
who  have  read  it.  Our  correspondents  speak 
in  warm  praise  of  its  merits.  It  will  shortly 
appear,  in  hook  form,  and,  we  learn,  will  also 
be  published  in  England,  by  the  enterprising 
firm  of  Clarke,  Beeton,  &  Co.  * 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 


The  confidence  in  a  speedy  pacific  settlement 
of  the  Turkish  question,  expressed  in  the  news 
from  which  we  made  up  our  last  week’s  Euro¬ 
pean  intelligence,  is  much  shaken  by  the  last 
arrivals.  Our  statement  was  made  more  than 
cautiously,  doubtingly.  The  Russian  troops 
were,  to  the  number  of  160,000  men,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
fortifying  their  positions  at  Jassy  and  Bucha¬ 
rest,  marching  forward  toward  the  Danube, 
and  the  Czar  had  given  no  indications  of  peace 
upon  terms  any  way  acceptable  to  the  Porte. 
There  were,  indeed,  no  reliable  grounds  for 
the  prevalent  expectation  of  an  immediate  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  difficulty.  Since  then,  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  the  America  have  arrived,  bringing 
London  dates  up  to  the  6th  instant. 

It  appears  from  statements  by  the  Cabine* 
Ministers  of  England,  made  in  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that  a  conference  was  held  at 
Vienna  on  the  30th  July,  by  the  Ministers  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  England,  (the 
Minister  of  Russia  not  present,  and  his  ab¬ 
sence  not  accounted  for,)  at  which  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  four  Powers  and  despatch¬ 
ed  to  St.  Petersburgh.  To  this  proposition, 
which  is  now  called  an  ultimatum  of  the  allies, 
no  final  answer  can  be  received  at  London  be¬ 
fore  the  10th  or  12th  instant.  If  Nioholas  ac¬ 
cepts,  his  troops  must  be  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Turkish  Principalities;  and 
the  conference  at  Vienna,  pursuing  its  arrange¬ 
ments,  will  oonolude  a  treaty  to  protect  Tur¬ 
key  in  the  future.  Tho  question  of  Peace  or 
War,  therefore,  rests  wholly  with  the  Czar.  If 
he  refuses  the  ultimatum  of  the  four  Powers,  or 
evades  a  reply,  tho  allied  fleets  will  be  ordered 
to  the  Bosphorus,  or  further,  and  active  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  taken  by  Franco  and  England  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  their  ally. 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  intelligence  by  the 
America.  While  it  upsets  the  previous  rumors 
of  settlement,  it  looks  as  if  the  allies  had  set¬ 
tled  their  purposes  and  line  of  aotion  definitely. 

Tho  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  2d  inst., 
stated  that  his  despatches  brought  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Consul  General  of  Russia  had 
ordered  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  to  pay  the 
tribute,  usually  transmitted  to  Constantinople, 
over  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  otherwise 
assumed  the  civil  government  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  he  had  directed  tho  British  Consuls  in 
the  Principalities  to  cease  their  functions 
there  ;  and,  further,  that  he  had  instructed  the 
English  Ambassador  to  demand  the  explana- 
nation  from  tho  Russian  Government  which 
this  state  of  things  required. 

This  looks  like  progress,  with  a  purpose  in 
it — we  shall  see. 

In  the  mean  time,  Russia  has  possession  of 
the  territory  and  of  its  revenues.  A  little 
more  negotiation  and  winter  will  set  in,  and 
Turkey  will  be  booked  for  a  winter’s  expenses 
of  waiting  and  preparation.  Tho  Russian 
ultimatum  of  a  month  ago  was  like  the  “  posi¬ 
tively  last  night  ”  on  a  show  bill — postponed 
and  repeated,  because  it  paid  well.  And  we 
are  not  so  sure  that  the  last  proposition  of  the 
allies  is  less  elastic  than  the  first,  made  by 
England  and  France. 

The  Czar  has  just  ordered  new  and  large 
levies  of  troops  throughout  his  entire  dominions. 
The  ratio  is  to  be  ten  men  in  1,000,  generally. 
The  whole  active  foroe  of  his  army  is  about 
300,000  men,  with  912  pieces  of  cannon;  the 
reserve  force,  240,000  men,  and  360  pieoes  of 
cannon.  The  local  troops  in  the  Caucasus,  Fin¬ 
land,  Siberia,  &o.,  are  about  80,000  men,  and 
280  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  force  avail¬ 
able  in  Europo  is  supposed  to  be  430,000  men, 
72,000  horses,  and  1,272  cannon. 

An  Egyptian  fleet,  carrying  1 2,000  men,  had 
arrived  at  Constantinople.  It  is  reported  that 
fifty-two  French  field  officers  have  entered  the 
Turkish  service;  and  it  is  again  reported  in 
Vienna  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
given  the  Sultan  assurances  of  support,  both  in 
men  and  money,  and  is  negotiating  for  the 
possession  of  the  Marmarriza. 

Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  Czar 
heard  of  the  Costa  affair,  he  advised  Austria  to 
settle  it  as  easily  as  possible,  and  do  anything 
rather  than  give  the  United  States  a  pretence 
for  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

The  journals  of  Frankfort,  of  the  30th,  say 
that  Austria  not  only  intends  to  demand  repa¬ 
ration  from  the  United  States  for  the  Smyrna 
affair,  but  insists  that  the  Porte  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  procure  the  extradition  of  Costa. 

CHINA. 

With  reference  to  the  rebellion  there  is  but 
little  to  add  to  our  last  reports.  Nankin  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  The  impe¬ 
rialists  made  an  attempt  on  Amoy,  but  failed. 

PERSIA. 

Tho  town  of  Sliiras  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  21st  April ;  12,000  persons 
perished. 

DENMARK. 

The  cholera  continues  its  ravages  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  2,500  cases  have  proved  fatal — more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  number  attaoked. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  is  expeoted  to  be  prorogued  on 
tho  18th  or  20th  August.  Ocean  penny  post¬ 
age  postponed  till  next  session.  * 

Comparative  Mortality  op  Cities -^-The 
following  is  a  summary  of  tho  last  weekly  mor¬ 
tality  in  various  cities,  with  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  their  respective  populations : 


Philadelphia 
New  York  - 
Baltimore  - 
Bouton  -  - 
Brooklyn  - 


Deaths.  Population,  of  Deaths. 

-  247  409,000  1  to  1,656 

-  671  515,000  1  to  902 

-  123  169,000  1  to  1,374 

-111  139,000  1  to  1,252 

-  99  97,000  1  to  960 

-  884  120,000  1  to  135 

-  20  43,000  1  to  2,150 

-  6  16,000  1  to  2,666 

-  10  20,500  1  to  1,079 


Lake-side  and  eastern  sky 
And  the  sweet  song  of  angels  passed  away, 

And,  with  a  dream’s  alacrity  of  change, 

The  priest,  and  tho  swart  fisher  by  his  side. 

Beheld  the  eternal  city  lift  its  domes 
And  solemn  fanes  and  monumental  pomp 
Above  tho  waste  campagna.  On  the  hills 
The  blaze  of  burning  villas  rose  and  fell, 

And  momently  the  mortar’s  iron  throat 
Roared  from  the  trenches ;  and,  within  the  walls, 
Sharp  crash  of  shells,  low  groans  of  human  pain, 
Shout,  drum-beat,  and  the  clanging  larum  bell, 

And  tramp  of  hosts,  sent  up  a  mingled  sound, 

Half  wail  and  half  defiance.  As  they  passed 
Tho  gate  of  San  Panorazio,  human  blood 
Flowed  anelo  high  about  them,  and  dead  men 
Choked  the  long  street  with  gashed  and  gory  piles— 
A  ghastly  barricade  of  mangled  flesh — 

From  which,  at  times,  quivered  a  living  hand, 

And  white  lips  moved  and  moaned.  A  father  tore 
His  gray  hairs,  by  the  body  of  his  son, 

In  phrensy ;  and  his  fair  young  daughter  wept 
On  his  old  bosom.  Suddenly  a  flash 
Clove  the  thick  sulphurous  air,  and  man  and  maid 
Sank,  crushed  and  mangled  by  the  shattering  shell. 

Then  spake  the  Gallilean :  “  Thou  hast  seen 
The  blessed  Master  and  His  works  of  love; 

Look  now  on  thine  !  Hear’st  thou  the  angels  sing 
Above  this  open  hell  ?  Thou  God’s  high  priest ! 
Thou  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Prinoe  of  Peace  ! 

Thun  the  successor  of  his  chosen  ones ! 

I,  Peter,  fisherman  of  GaUilee, 

In  the  dear  Master’s  name,  and  for  the  love  , 

Of  His  true  Church,  proclaim  thee  anti-Christ, 

Alien  and  separate  from  His  holy  faith 
Wide  as  the  difference  between  death  and  life, 

The  hate  of  man  and  the  great  love  of  God ! 

Hence,  and  repent !  ” 

Thereat  the  pontiff  woke, 
Trembling,  and  muttering  o’er  his  fearful  dream. 
“What  means  he?”  cried  tho  Bourbon.  “Nothing 

Than  that  your  majesty  hath  all  too  well 
Catered  for  your  poor  guests,  and  that,  in  sooth, 

The  Holy  Father’s  supper  troubleth  him,” 

Said  Cardinal  Antonelli,  with  a  smile. 

“  MIGHTY  MEAN.” 

When  we  were  a  very  little  boy  we  had  a  very 
big  dog.  He  took  hia  name  from  his  color — it 
was  Buff— not  from  his  oharaoter,  for  he  was 
as  remarkable  for  magdoganimity  as  for 
strength  and  courage.  He  was  very  patient, 
too ;  all  the  worry  and  work  that  a  seven-year 
old  urchin  could  inflict  upon  him  in  a  long 
holyday  never  disturbed  his  equicaninimity. 
He  probably  had  once  been  a  puppy,  but  no 
one  who  knew  him  would  think  of  uncoiling 
suoh  an  inference  from  the  principles  of  nat¬ 
ural  history  to  his  prejudice — he  was  every  inch 
and  every  ounce  a  dog,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
and  noblest  of  the  race,  at  that.  How  he  hated 
the  harness  of  our  little  wagon  in  summer,  and 
board-sled  in  winter!  He  was  faithful,  and 
fond  of  his  little  master;  but  naturally  enough 
while  he  performed  the  duties  and  felt  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  a  dog,  he  resisted  the  degradation  of 
a  haok.  Nothing  else  ever  made  him  exhibit 
any  doggedness  of  temper.  We  never  caught 
him  in  a  sneak,  except  when  he  was  trying  to 
escape  the  collar  and  traces ;  nor  at  a  dodge, 
except  when  a  hole  in  a  fence,  or  the  low  door 
of  his  dormitory,  offered  him  the  opportunity 
of  stripping  us  off  his  back.  Our  troubles  and 
tumbles  of  this  sort  often  ruffled  our  temper 
with  him ;  hut  more  mature  reflection  has  long 
sinoe  reconciled  us  to  his  oonduct  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  in  “the  late  remorse  of  love”  we 
admit  that  he  was  right.  Alas,  poor  Buff! 
Every  dog,  they  say,  has  his  day;  but  Buff’s 
waB  shamefully  shortened.  A  beggar  poisoned 
him ;  for  it  was  a  principle  with  him  nevor  to 
let  a  tatterdemalion  cross  our  door-step.  He 
had  an  opinion  and  a  post  to  maintain — he 
had  some  dignity  of  his  own,  and,  of  course,  a 
deoent  indignation  against  vagabonds  deficient 
in  both  dress  and  address.  He  suspected  them 
of  fleas,  perhaps ;  perhaps  of  felony ;  any  how, 
he  could  not  abide  them  :  and  if  it  was  only  a 
capricious  antipathy,  we  don’t  think  it  a  very 
serious  impeachment  of  his  otherwise  unques¬ 
tionable  philanthropy.  He  may  have  been  a 
reformer,  and  had  a  mission ;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  must  be  excused,  if  he  garrisoned  the 
premises  with  rather  severe  fidelity.  We  doubt 
not  that  excellent  authorities  can  he  found  for 
growling  and  barking  alarmingly  for  con¬ 
science  sake,  and  we  claim  the  benefit  for  the 
justification  of  Buff  ;  the  more  by  token  that 
the  poor  fellow  fell  a  martyr  to  it  at  last.  See, 
there  is  a  doctrine  and  a  parable,  even  in  the 
life  and  death  of  a  dog. 

One  day — how  well  we  remember  the  day — 
we  were  trying  to  drive  a  family  of  refractory 
pigs  out  of  the  yard,  and,  after  a  dozen  failures, 
called  upon  Buff  for  assistanoe.  He  had  been 
looking  on,  contemplatively,  for  half  an  hour, 
while  the  struggle  lasted,  without  offering  any 
assistance  or  exhibiting  any  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  now  absolutely  refused  to  interfere. 
There  was  another  witness  of  our  perplexity — 
our  father  was  standing  on  the  porch,  very 
quietly  waiting  for  the  result.  A  regular  fight 
had  begun  with  Buff  for  his  insolent  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  downright  disobedience ;  but,  detect¬ 
ing  the  presence,  and  hoping  for  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  paramount  authority,  we  began  our 
complaint  with,  “  Papa,  what  is  the  reason  that 
Buff  won’t  hunt  these  pigs  ?  ” 

“  Why,  William,  don’t  you  know  that  a  big 
dog  will  not  worry  little  pigs?  If  you  want  to 
have  help  at  a  mean  little  job,  you  must  em¬ 
ploy  a  puppy  in  the  service.” 

Buff  was  fairly  vindicated,  and  we  had  a 
lesson  which  has  served  us  many  a  time  since. 
JuBt  then  we  felt  only  the  rebuke,  without  at 
all  relishing  it,  and,  indeed,  without  fully  un¬ 
derstanding  its  philosophy. 

That  night,  after  saying  our  daily  prayer, 
and  feeling  as  good  as  if  wo  had  been  whipped, 
or  praised,  or  pardoned  some  little  iniquity, 
and  had  our  account  with  the  world,  and  the 
world  to  oome,  happily  squared,  and  at  liberty 
to  begin  again,  we  renewed  the  complaint  and 
apology  again,  by  saying,  “But,  papa,  what  is 
the  reason  that  Buff  oughtn’t  to  worry  little 
pigs  when  they  are  in  the  yard,  where  they 
have  no  business  to  be?” 

“  Why,  see  here,  my  son ;  little  pigs  have 
some  rights,  oven  when  they  are  doing  wrong. 
Haven’t  they  ?  ” 

“No;  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  he  right 
when  they  are  wrong.” 

Smiling  in  a  way  that  made  us  think  we 
were  not  quite  up  to  the  argument,  although 
we  could  not  see  the  kink  in  it,  he  answered : 

“  Well,  then,  if  pigs  are  not  quite  right  when 
they  are  wrong;  or,  what  is  a  very  different 
thing,  if  they  even  have  no  rights  when  they 


are  in  anything  wrong— as,  for  instance,  in  the 
wrong  yard  or  wrong  trough — little  hoys  and 
little  dogs  may,  nevertheless,  be  wrong  in  their 
way  of  turning  them  out — may  they  not?” 

“  I  suppose  so  ;  but  ” - 

“  Come,  come,  William :  you  oan  defend 
yourself  any  other  time.  Buff  knows  wo  are 
talking  about  him,  and  he  is  pressing  in  be¬ 
tween  us,  here,  and  looking  at  you,  as  mueh  as 
to  say,  Little  master,  I  can’t  speak  for  myself, 
you  know.  Do  listen  to  what  papa  is  going  to 
say  for  mo.” 

“  Get  away,  Buff,”  was  our  answer ;  “  you 
have  your  great  big  paw  on  my  toe  that  has  a 
splinter  in  it.” 

“He  has  a  worse  grip  of  you  than  that, 
William :  he  has  you  in  the  wrong.  Put  up 
your  little  foot,  and  let  me  Bee  that  dreadful 
sore  toe.  Tut,  there  is  no  splinter  there.” 

“  But  there  was  one,  yesterday.  See  how  red 
it  is.” 

“  Red,  William  ;  it  isn’t  as  red  as  your  face : 
and  I  know  it  doesn’t  hurt  you  as  badly  as  you 
feel  somewhere  else.” 

“  I  want  to  go  to  bed,  papa.” 

“No,  no,  my  hoy;  you  are  too  wide  awake 
just  now  for  that.  You  have  not  been  so  wide 
awake,  all  over  and  all  through,  for  a  week ; 
and  I  want  you  to  reflect,  while  you  lie  awake, 
to  think  over  this  matter :  That  there  are  some 
things,  and  some  ways  of  doing  things,  that 
are  unworthy  of  anything  but  puppies  and 
mean  people:  no  matter  what  wrongs  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  correct.  You  wouldn’t  smother  a 
poor  little  pig  in  a  puddle,  because  it  happened 
to  be  trespassing  on  your  play-ground.  You 
wouldn’t  kick  a  little  baby  with  your  boots  on, 
for  taking  your  piece  of  bread  and  butter  that 
happened  to  fall  within  its  reach,  any  more 
than  Buff  would  crush  the  bones  of  a  little  pig 
for  playing  in  tho  yard.  It  is  not  what  a 
wrong-doer  may  seem  to  deserve  when  you  are 
angry,  but  what  is  becoming  to  yourself,  that 
you  should  do.  Now,  my  son,  shake  hands 
with  Buff — poor  Buff — and  then  with  me,  and 
go  to  your  little  bed.  There,  that’s  right; 
now  run  along.” 

“  But,  papa  ” - 

“  Never  mind,  now ;  go,  and  don’t  walk  as  if 
you  were  carrying  a  weight,  nor  look  as  if  it 
were  too  heavy  for  you.  Opon  your  window, 
for  the  robins  will  be  singing  in  the  apple-tree 
in  the  morning ;  your  dear  little  toe  will  be 
well  as  ever,  and  you  will  be  as  happy  and 
merry  as  a  bird  again.  You  will  be  my  own 
brave  boy ;  and  when  you  get  to  be  a  big  one, 
you’ll  understand  Buff.” 

Apropos  of  puppies  and  pigs.  The  Cotton 
Planter  and  the  Carolina  Spartan,  with  we 
know  not  how  many  of  the  same  kidney,  are 
out  upon  the  Southern  hucksters  for  buying  their 
goods  from  Northern  Abolitionists.  They  think 
the  chivalry  should  worry  the  jobbers  which 
they  are  unable  to  drive  out  of  the  yard.  It  is 
mortifying  to  see  how  they  hiss  and  hound  them 
on.  The  Northern  pigs  are  deep  in  the  South¬ 
ern  trough,  and  Buff  won’t  worry  them.  The 
pigs  have  no  rights  because  they  are  wrong,  and 
the  dogs  will  not  make  puppies  of  themselves  • 
and  the  splinters  under  these  editors’  toe-nails 
are  very  red,  and  terribly  painful.  We  advise 
them  to  shake  hands  with  Buff,  get  into  their 
little  cribs,  sleep  off  their  discontent,  and  wa¬ 
ken  up  in  the  sunlight.  They  are  brave  hoys, 
no  doubt,  hut  they  are  not  big  enough  and 
don’t  know  enough  yet  to  understand  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  a  good-Bized  dog. 

In  Philadelphia  we  have  recently  had  an  in¬ 
stance  so  mean  that  our  little  story  serves  rath¬ 
er  to  expose  than  to  illustrate  it.  The  daily 
Register,  very  recently  established,  has  some 
mercantile  patronage,  a  few  Southern  adver¬ 
tisers,  some  mercenary  rivals  in  business,  and 
some  opinions  and  principles  that  a  newspaper, 
we  think,  might  be  allowed  to  hold,  even  in  a 
commercial  city;  but,  worst  of  all,  it  haB  some 
prosperity,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  more.  Well 
the  other  day  the  Charleston  News  breaks  out 
upon  the  Southern  business  men  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Northern  serviles  there,  whose 
traffic  is  involved  in  their  opinions,  denouncing 
all  snoh  support  as  they  are,  for  fair  business 
reasons,  affording  to  the  paper,  because  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  an  Abolition  print  so  soon  as  it  is  well  1 
established,  for  it  is  free  already,  and  sends  a 
copy  of  tho  assault  to  every  advertiser,  heavily 
ink-marked,  by  way  of  notice  to  quit.  Where¬ 
upon,  several  of  them — not  many,  but  more 
than  three  or  four — actually  took  out  their  ad¬ 
vertisements,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  and  are 
now  enjoying  their  escape. 

Now,  if  we  were  the  editor  of  the  Register, 
we  would  put  the  names  of  these  slaves  in  the 
place  where  their  advertisements  stood,  with 
the  explanation,  until  the  world  within  our 
reaoh  knew  all  about  it.  We  would  bluff  off 
the  Charleston  News,  by  letting  the  editor 
know  how  vilely  he  has  been  used  for  private 
purposes  by  his  dastardly  partners  in  this  op¬ 
pression,  and  by  demanding  the  name  of  his 
correspondent  in  this  city.  If  he  should  refuse, 
let  him  feel  how  mean  it  is  to  be  a  mere  tool 
where  he  thought  he  was  the  master  of  a  trai¬ 
tor.  If  it  were  to  be  the  last  act  of  our  edito¬ 
rial  life,  we  would  fasten  the  collars  on  the 
puppies,  with  their  master’s  name  engraved  as 
large  as  life.  And  we  would  do  worse  still — 
we  would  send  a  copy  of  our  exposition  to  every 
gentleman  in  the  South,  that  their  scorn  might 
dry  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  the  slaves 
they  havo  at  large  in  Quakerdom. 

It  is  enough  to  make  any  white  man’s  blood 
boil  with  indignation  to  see  a  mercenary  sneak 
using  Southern  tools  to  do  his  dirty  work  upon 
a  freeman  whom  he  cannot  otherwise  over¬ 
throw  in  the  strife  of  trade.  Catching  a  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  is  nothing  to  this  endeavor  to  run 
down  and  enslave  a  freeman  within  his  own 
free  territory.  Stick  out  the  names,  Mr.  Regis¬ 
ter,  let  us  know  the  meanest  men  alive,  and 
let  them  see  their  pictures  in  print.  The  im¬ 
posture  of  walking  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
your  city  as  if  they  had  souls  in  them,  or  could 
afford  to  have  them,  ought  to  be  exposed.  It 
is  enough  that  they  are  slaves,  they  ought  not 
also  pretend  to  be  men ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mark  the  rascals  concerned  in  this  business 
with  their  proper  names,  just  as  apothecaries 
write  “  poison  ”  upon  the  malignant  drugs  with 
which  life  is  in  danger  of  being  secretly  de¬ 
stroyed,  The  exposure  of  the  persons  concern¬ 
ed  is  due  to  the  decent  manliness  on  both  sides 
of  Mason  and  Dixon.  Tolling  such  stories  with¬ 
out  names  has  an  unfair  tendency  to  involve 
the  slaveholders  of  the  South  and  the  merchants 
of  the  North,  generally,  in  the  imputation.  A 
thing  so  moan  that  neither  class  can  possibly 
he  guilty  of  it. 

If  a  bona  fide  regularly  horn  and  bred  slave¬ 
holder  were  once  fairly  caught  in  such  mean¬ 
ness,  ho  would  be  repudiated;  and  we  think 
that  even  the  spirit  of  trade  has  scarcely  sunk 
so  low  that  it  would  not  ostracise  the  culprit 
from  tho  “  ancient  and  honorable  company  of 
merchants.”  We  can  allow  a  slaveholder  the 
inherent  vices  of  his  position,  while  he  keeps 
them  in  countenance  by  its  virtues ;  and  a  mer¬ 
chant  may  squeeze  through  the  usual  crises  of 
an  intermittent  bankruptcy,  but  the  one  must 
not  behave  like  a  Yankee  clergyman  of  small 
pretensions  that  has  married  a  Southern  widow 
and  a  hundred  negroes,  or  a  pedler  that  has 
established  himself  on  a  good  corner  of  a  South¬ 
ern  city ;  and  the  other  must  not  put  his  soul, 
honor,  and  conseionce,  into  his  invoices.  And, 
especially,  both  parties  must  take  care  not  to 
make  themselves  the  base  instruments  of  cow¬ 
ardly  and  mercenary  meanness — of  fellows  as 


elastic  and  greedy  as  sponges  till  successful, 

and  as  spiral  and  savage  as  screws  when  they 
have  the  means  of  tyranny. 

The  moral  of  our  story,  as  applied  to  the 
hunters  of  men  is — altered  a  little  from  the 
original — “In  all  your  service,  copy  Buff.”  E. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

By  way  of  pertinent  and  compact  oritioism 
upon  our  artislo  of  the  28th  of  July,  we  have 
a  communication  from  E.  W.,  post-marked 
Boston,  which  puts  ten  questions  to  the  editor. 
One  of  the  ten  asks — “  Is  the  fact  established 
that  the  Catholics  of  this  country  have  been 
refused  common  rights  and  powers ;  and  have 
,  they  not  demanded  powers  which  other  denom¬ 
inations  have  not  asked  for?”  Our  answer 
to  this  question  and  such  others  as  hear  upon 
this  point,  will  ho  readily  gathered  from  what 
we  have  already  written. 

Another  question  is — “  Is  tho  Bible  to  be 
suppressed,  and  refused  to  our  citizens,  beoause 
the  Catholio  Church  demands  it?”  To  the 
interrogatory  we  say,  No !  To  the  affirmation 
we  say  we  have  never  heard  of  such  a  demand 
by  the  Catholies. 

None  of  the  other  questions,  in  our  appre¬ 
hension,  have  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
property  question,  and  we  decline  discussing 
them  as  if  they  had. 

If  the  communication  were,  or  purported  to 
be,  an  answer  to  anything  we  have  said,  we 
would  publish  it.  It  throws  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  discussion  upon  us.  Its  suggestions  are 
welcome,  and  suoh  of  them  as  are  relevant 
and  pertinent,  are  answered  already,  or  will  be. 

Seven  or  eight  questions,  involving  the  gene¬ 
ral  character,  history,  and  designs  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  hierarchy,  would  lead  us  into  controver¬ 
sy,  not  with  our  correspondent  so  much  as  with 
the  champions  of  Catholicism. 

S.  Collins,  of  Yorkville,  Wisconsin,  comes 
down  upon  us  with  nineteen  questions  ;  every 
one  of  them  concerned  with  the  moral,  spirit¬ 
ual,  civil,  and  social  .character  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Not  one 
directly  or  indirectly  touching  the  question  of 
incorporating  their  congregations.  These  ques¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  provoked — that  is 
the  word — by  our  assertion  that  the  most  of 
the  Catholics  in  this  country  (meaning  the 
Irish  immigrants,  as  explained  and  applied  in 
a  sentence  immediately  following)  have  aB 
good  reasons  for  hating  Protestantism  as  we 
have  for  detesting  Popery.  For  the  proof  of 
all  that  there  is  in  our  affirmation,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  refer  Mr.  Collins  to  those  Catho¬ 
lics  themselves.  Their  apprehension  of  this 
matter  is  the  one  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our 
conduct  towards  them.  Just  what  they  think 
and  believe,  is  the  state  of  the  case  we  are  to 
address  ourselves  to.  This,  at  least,  was  the 
drift  of  our  thought,  for  the  true  construction 
read  the  words  that  follow  “  and  our  duty  and 
policy  alike  direct  us  to  remove  every  cause 
of  offence  that  either  justice  or  oharity  sug¬ 
gests.” 

But  Mr.  Collins  himself  feels  the  truth  of 
their  complaint,  and  evades  it  thus:  “But 
there  is  Ireland,  oppressed  by  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land  !  Is  it  Popery  or  Protestantism  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  oppressive  element  in  the  British 
Government  ?  As  applied,  evidently  the  for¬ 
mer.  All  Ireland’s  wrongs  at  the  hands  of 
tho  English  Church  establishment  grow  out 
of  the  Popish  dogma — the  union  of  supreme 
civil  and  ecelesiastieal  power  in  one  person.” 

The  oppression  of  Ireland  by  the  Protestant 
Government  of  England,  is  not  Protestant,  in 
fact,  because  it  is  Popish  in  spirit !  And  the 
hanging  of  the  Quakers  in  New  England  by 
the  Puritans,  was,  of  oourse,  not  Puritan  op¬ 
pression,  because  it  was  Popish  in  character ! 
Mr.  Collins  may,  if  he  pleases,  consider  us  an¬ 
swered,  but  he  must  toy  his  pleading  upon  the 
Catholies  themselves  before  the  effect  and  in¬ 
tent  of  our  remark  is  met. 

If  the  persecution  and  oppression  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  by  Protestant  England 
and  Orange  Ireland  were  to  be  sustained  as 
an  independent  fact,  there  is  bloody  and 
bitter  proof  of  it  in  abundance ;  but,  save  the 
#mark !  it  were  no  sooner  done,  than  the  an¬ 
swer  meets  us — “  But  that  is  not  Protestant¬ 
ism,  it  is  Popery  in  another  form — Popery  in 
disguise,  and  Protestantism  only  in  name.”  We 
respectfully  decline  a  race  with  an  antagonist 
that  swaps  horses  at  the  outpost,  and  olaims 
the  winner  for  his  own,  though  the  one  he 
backs  is  distanced. 

Our  own  blood  is  every  drop  pure  Protestant 
Irish;  and  as  our  exoellent  grandfather  used 
to  say — “  Not  one  of  the  name — Armstrong, 
Henderson,  Clifford,  or  Elder,  ever  were  known 
to  be  Papists.  We  never  were  wild  Irish  mass 
boys,”  The  earliest  idea  of  an  Irish  Catholic 
that  we  ever  received  was,  th  at  any  one  of 
them  would  fasten  the  bowels  of  a  Protestant 
woman  to  a  thorn  tree,  and  whip  her  round  it 
till  she  died.  We  were  told  that  a  party  of 
White  Boys,  a  long  time  ago — about  the  time 
of  the  fairies,  we  believe — entered  a  Protestant 
house,  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  din¬ 
ner,  killed  every  one  of  them,  but  an  infant  in 
the  cradle,  and  then  sat  down,  and  ate  up  the 
dinner  with  a  relish.  One  of  these  butchers 
had  got  about  half  through  with  a  meat  pie, 
when  suddenly  he  recollected  that  it  was  Fri¬ 
day  !  whereupon,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
crossed  himself,  in  great  distress  at  the  acoi- 
dent.  At  this  moment  the  child  cried ;  he 
stuck  a  pitchfork  into  it,  held  it  there  sprawl¬ 
ing,  till  he  repeated  an  Avo  Mary,  and  then 
flung  the  heretic  reptile  into  the  fire,  and  so 
squared  his  conscience.  Oh !  our  religious 
education  was  not  neglected,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  the  old  grudge  thoroughly. 

If  the  Protestants  ever  retaliated  in  any 
way,  we  never  heard  the  particulars;  or  if  we 
did,  let  us  in  return  ask  one  question:  Was 
it  not  justice  to  treat  the  misoreants  as  they 
deserved  ?  Especially,  would  it  be  safe  to  trust 
such  a  peoplo  with  the  common  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  men  ? 

Heaven  help  us !  how  fear  begets  wrath,  and 
what  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
Liberty !  The  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  in  a  very  different  sense,  probably) 
from  that  intended,  wonderfully  desoribo  the 
perversion  of  religious  zeal :  “  For  behold  this 
self-same  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly 
sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indig¬ 
nation,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  what  vehement  de¬ 
sire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge  !  ” 

We  conclude  that  the  Irish  Catholies,  or 
many  of  them,  as  we  said,  have  as  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  hating  Protestantism,  or  what  they 
know  by  that  name,  at  least,  as  we  have  for 
detesting  Popery ;  and  that  if  we  would  “  lift 
up  holy  hands”  in  the  civil  and  religious  treat¬ 
ment  of  them,  we  must  do  it  “  without  wrath 
or  doubting.” 

Now  a  word  upon  the  incorporation  of  the 
Bishops,  which  is  the  question  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with : 

As  tho  law  stands  in  New  York,  a  Catholio 
bishop  cannot  he  legally  incorporated  trustee 
of  the  temporalities  of  any  of  his  congrega¬ 
tions.  The  Catholics,  desiring  to  devote  their 
property  to  the  Church,  now  give  it  in  fee  sim¬ 
ple,  or  otherwise,  absolutely  to  the  Bishop,  in 
the  confidence  that  he  will  apply  it  to  the  use 
of  the  Church.  Thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  such  property,  is  now  in  tho  hands  of  these 
Bishops.  Refusing  to  incorporate  them  dimin¬ 
ishes  this  secret  trust-fund  not  a  cent  in  a  oen-  | 


tury.  We  insist  upon  inoorporating  them — upon 
making  them  openly  and  legally  responsible  to 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  eountry.  We  in¬ 
sist  upon  limiting  the  amount  to  he  held  to 
the  lowest  farthing  which  the  public  safety  re¬ 
quires — upon  a  regular  report  of  the  Church 
property  and  income  at  short  intervals ;  and, 
in  general,  upon  putting  them  within  the  oon- 
trol  of  the  laws  which  govern  tho  Protestant 
denominations  around  them.  Our  anti- Catho¬ 
lio  friends  are  alarmed  at  our  apparent  liber¬ 
ality  to  the  Romish  hierarchy.  We  did  at 
first  put  the  measure  upon  the  basis  of  even- 
handed  justice,  thinking  that  Liberty-loving 
men  would  like  it  best  so.  Now  we  turn  the 
other  side  of  the  argument — tho  one  that  is 
armed  with  reformatory  wolf-toeth,  and  urge 
the  same  measure  as  a  restraint  and  a  com¬ 
pulsion  upon  these  dangerous  people :  for  we 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  Bishops  any¬ 
where  refuse  to  be  converted  from  secret  into 
open  trustees  of  the  property  they  hold  in  oon- 
fidenoe,  let  laws  be  enacted,  compelling  all 
such  trusts  to  be  reported,  and  the  funds  to 
be  vested,  or  even  sequestrated,  if  priests  and 
people  refuse  to  obey. 

The  real  evil  of  the  whole  matter  is  in  the 
concealment ;  and  tho  absurdity  of  anti-Catho- 
lic  opposition  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Bish¬ 
ops  is,  that  it  favors  the  mischief  which  is  so 
much  feared. 

Hear  the  Freeman’s  Journal  the  Catholic  or¬ 
gan  of  New  York,  Archbishop  Hughes’s  organ, 
on  this  subject,  and  see  how  it  supports  our  the¬ 
ory,  and  justifies  the  ground  we  have  taken  on 
this  question  : 

“We  may  as  well  set  tho  Register  right  on 
another  point ;  and  perhaps  wo  may;  at  the 
same  time,  somewhat  astonish  those  whom  it 
speaks  for.  It  insinuates  that  the  Freeman’s 
Journal  was  vary  anxious  for  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Taber’s  bill,  and  wrought  hard  to  secure 
it.  Now  the  fact  is,  that,  though  we  felt  pleased 
at  finding  Mr.  Taber,  Mr.  Cooley,  and  a  few 
others,  laboring  generously  to  obtain  what 
they  considered  an  instalment  of  justice  and 
equality  for  Catholics  in  respect  to  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  property,  we  did  not  consider  that  the 
bill  they  advocated  would  be  of  the  slightest 
advantage  to  Catholics.  Farther  than  this,  so 
far  as  respects  the  Freeman,  it  has  advocated 
no  law  respecting  Catholic  property  in  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  New  York,  yet,  farther,  we,  per- 
sonally  speaking,  would  regret  any  change 
in  the  tenure  of  Catholic  property  from  what 
exists  at  the  present  time,  and  such  havo  been 
our  sentiments  and  our  personal  expressions 
constantly,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  said  so,  once  or  twice,  in  these 
columns,  moreover,  and  our  reason  has  been 
this :  That,  for  at  least  fifty  years  to  oome,  we 
consider  it  far  safer  that  Churoh  property 
should  rest  on  tho  personal  responsibility  and 
in  the  watchful  care  of  our  Bishops  personal¬ 
ly,  as  citizens,  than  it  would  bo  to  trust  any 
Legislature  we  are  likely  to  have  within  that 
time,  either  to  frame  laws  for  its  protection,  or 
watch  over  the  manner  in  which  those  laws 
would  be  kept. 

“  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  conceivo,  at  the  same 
time,  that  our  Bishops  find  this  responsibility 
exceedingly  onerous  to  them,  and  that  they  de¬ 
sire  to  be  relieved  from  the  very  delicate  na¬ 
ture  of  their  consequent  obligations.  They 
wish  to  divest  themselves  of  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  this  unshared  and  unlimited  power.  A 
strange  blindness  among  Protestants  has  step¬ 
ped  in  to  prevent  them  laying  aside  this  un¬ 
qualified  control  of  Catholic  Churoh  property ; 
and,  while  we  cannot  admire  the  motive  of  the 
opposition  to  them,  we  cannot  conceal  that  we 
are  heartily  satisfied  with  its  practical  result. 
We  speak,  of  course,  for  the  Freeman’s  Journal 
alone.  We  suppose  that  most  Catholies  have 
contented  themselves  with  wishing  that  just 
such  arrangements  should  be  made  for  Church 
property  as  their  Bishops,  in  whom  their  con¬ 
fidence  is  boundless,  may  think  most  advisable. 
But  for  ourselves,  the  Register  may  congratu¬ 
late  itself  that  its  labors  have  been  directed — 
unwittingly — to  the  furtherance  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  views.” 

Read  this  extract  carefully,  and  wo  think 
you  will  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  full  time  to 
hurry  up  the  incorporation  laws,  and  oontoive 
some  way  of  making  them  operative  upon  the 
Bishops,  without  waiting  for  the  legislation  of 
fifty  years  hence.  E. 

Cuba. — It  is  stated,  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
and  with  some  oircumstancos  to  support  the 
rumor,  that  England  has  proposed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  a  plan  for  the  immediate  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  prospective 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  that  island.  The  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  is  that,  1st.  England  will  con¬ 
sent  to  the  importation  of  apprentices  into 
Cuba,trom  Africa,  for  terms  of  ten  years  ;  2d. 
That  a  new  census  of  tho  slaves  in  Cuba  shall 
he  taken,  under  a  mixed  commission — English 
and  Spanish.  The  objeot  is  to  follow  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  estates  where 
they  are  held,  and  interpose  in  their  behalf. 
The  New  York  Herald  says  that  already 
somo  recently-smuggled  slaves  have  been  liber¬ 
ated,  and  one  of  the  planters  placed  under 
arrest,  by  the  action  of  the  Governor- General, 
in  anticipation  of  this  arrangement;  3d.  That, 
in  fifty  years  from  the  acceptance  of  this  propo¬ 
sition.  and  treaty  based  thereon,  the  slaves  in 
the  island,  and  their  children,  shall  be  set  free. 

England  has  a  treaty  with  Spain,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  her  motive 
for  securing  emancipation  in  Cuba  is  the  very 
natural  desire  to  secure  free  labor  in  her  West 
Tudia  islands  against  the  competition  of  slave 
labor  in  Cuba.  The  Washington  Union  de¬ 
clares  that  our  Government  must  interfere  to 
prevent  this  dangerous  measure. 

If  our  memory  serves  us  faithfully  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  Mr.  Clay,  when  Secretary  of  State  un¬ 
der  John  Quincy  Adams,  instructed  our  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Spain  to  urge  upon  that  Govern¬ 
ment  the  recognition  of  Mexican  independence, 
and  the  speedy  termination  of  the  civil  war  in 
Mexioo  and  Colombia,  lest  the  revolutions  pro¬ 
ceeding  there  should  extend  to  Cuba,  free  her 
slaves  also,  after  the  example  of  those  two  re¬ 
volted  Provinces,  and  endanger  the  slave  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  Southern  States  by  what  medical 
people  call  the  sympathy  of  contiguity.  We 
have  not  tho  leisure  to  examine  the  record  just 
now ;  but  it  would  be  a  curious  commentary 
upon  his  eloquent  advoeaoy  of  Mexican  inde¬ 
pendence,  if  this  motive  were  found  to  be  large¬ 
ly  mixed  up  with  his  zeal  for  republican  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  revolted  Spanish  possessions. 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Soule  may  have 
some  instructions  to  England  and  Spain  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  rumored  negotiation  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  affairs  of  Cuba.  Fogyism  holds  that  the 
United  States  are  providentially  appointed  to 
free  the  world  by  their  silent  example,  avoiding 
all  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  Powers  ; 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  convenient  authority 
for  resisting  all  foreign  interference  with  the 
polity  of  the  nations  of  this  continent  and  the 
adjacent  islands  ;  and,  since  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  has  been  the  manifest  destiny  of  this 
Republio  to  extend  Slavery  from  Mason  and 
Dixon  to  the  South  Pole.  How  all  th«e  arti¬ 
cles  of  our  creed  are  to  apply  in  resisting  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish  do¬ 
minions,  by  the  aotion  of  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  rights,  is 
the  problem  for  Pierce’s  Administration  to 
solve.  Kossuth  said,  intervention  for  the  sake 
of  non-intervention ;  our  politicians  said  no,  to 
the  doctrine  in  Europe ;  will  they  say  yes,  to 
its  application  in  the  Western  hemisphere  ? 

_ _  _  E. 

A  German  Mass  Meetino  has  been  held 
in  Cincinnati,  at  which  it  was  determined  to 
form  a  new  political  party,  the  principal  tenets 
of  which  will  be,  opposition  to  Slavery  Exten¬ 
sion,  to  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  and  the  Jesuits; 
radical  political  reform,  and  a  moro  strict  ac¬ 
countability  of  Representatives. 


REPENTANCE  AND  RESTITUTION. 

The  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  oi 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  has  at  lest  pronounced 
the  repudiated  Union  Bank  bonds  valid,  and 
the  foreign  creditors  of  the  State  holding  this 
long  dead  stock  are  to  be  paid.  Good  for  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  good  for  the  credit  of  our  country’i 
good  name  on  ’change  in  London,  and  witl 
“  the  rest  of  mankind.”  The  technical  infer 
mality  of  these  bonds,  sold  in  open  market  bj 
the  acknowledged  agent  of  the  State,  and  pur 
chased  by  innocently  confiding  speculators 
turns  out  to  he  no  informality,  or  a  curabh 
one,  and  the  repudiation  now  looks  like  a  con 
fessed  rasoality,  which  the  resumption  or  as 
sumption  must  cure  as  well  as  it  can. 

Pennsylvania  also  onoe  failed  to  pay  hei 
debts,  but  she  did  not  deny  them.  She  ownec 
up,  and,  as  soon  as  she  could,  she  paid  up ;  anc 
now  we  are  all  right  again,  for  Mississippi  car 
boast  her  present  position,  at  least  as  well  ai 
the  girl  did  after  her  illegitimate  baby  died 
“Now  I  am  just  as  good  as  ever  I  was.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  congratulates  con 
servatism  upon  the  event.  Cotton  has  retriev 
ed  its  character,  and  conscience  is  satisfied 
Where  is  Sydney  Smith?  He  was  a  rappei 
when  the  bonds  were  repudiated.  Will  he  uol 
rise  among  the  rappers  now  that  the  tables  arc 
turned?  or  has  he  no  longer  any  interest  in 
the  interest  about  to  he  paid?  The  Intelli¬ 
gencer  wishes  that  the  very  word  repudiation 
may  he  forgotten.  All  right  in  the  ease  in 
hand,  but  how  kurd  and  tight  the  integrity  ol 
hunker  honesty  appears  in  all  obligations  ol 
money  debt,  in  comparison  with  those  of  moral, 
social,  and  national  duly!  Nothing  so  sacred 
as  a  bond,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  wheth¬ 
er  it  rests  upon  any  real  consideration  or  not. 

A  Catholio  priest  once  told  his  ooneregatior 
that  the  test  question  at  St.  Peter’s  counting 
house  to  all  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
celestial  regions  is — “  How  do  you  pay  uj 
your  small  dues  ?  ”  The  family  Bible  of  a  no 
torious  old  miser  onoe  fell  into  our  hands,  anc 
we  found  the  fly-leaves  filled  with  quotation! 
of  all  the  texts  in  the  Old  Testament  whicl 
denounce  ourses  upon  covenant- breakers.  H( 
had  learned  that  oovenant  is  tho  legal  wore 
for  a  stipulation  under  seal  to  pay  a  debt.  H< 
gave  it  no  other  signification.  We  never  kneu 
a  more  rigidly  honest  dealer  in  money  matters 
or  a  harder  baked  curmudgeon  in  everything 
else.  He  boasted  every  day  of  his  life  that  hf 
had  never  wronged  any  man  out  of  a  cent 
He  won  a  French  orown  once  on  a  horse  race 
but  ho  could  not  consent  to  use  it.  He  kept  il 
for  his  children  to  cut  their  teeth  on.  Once 
he  stole  a  bag  of  silver  money,  and  ran  a  mile 
or  two  with  it,  but  he  returned  it;  and  in 
olass-meeting  he  was  accustomed  to  produce 
tho  fact  as  the  evidence  and  essence  of  hit 
conversion !  for  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
“  Where  is  the  Christian  now-a-days  that 
would  do  the  like  of  that?”  Perhaps  this 
ease  fits  the  Mississippi  resumption  even  bettei 
than  that  of  the  girl  and  the  baby.  Howevei 
it  is  to  be  understood,  wo  join  heartily  with 
the  Intelligencer,  in  congratulating  Conserva 
tism  upon  the  revival  of  American  credit 
Very  especially  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  tin 
new  policy  of  the  South  includes  respect  foi 
business  honesty.  Whether  it  is  Conservatisn 
or  Progress  that  it  signifies,  it  is  a  branch  o: 
that  rightoousness  which  exalteth  a  nation 
May  we  grow  in  grace,  not  forgetting  that  there 
are  covenant  mercies,  as  well  as  covenant  debts 
in  our  contract  with  the  world  and  posterity. 

|  E. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

There  is  now  an  unusual  concentration  o: 
troops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith.  Santa  Anna,  it  ie 
said,  has  already  6,000  troops  in  that  region 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  marauding  from 
the  Mexican  side  upon  our  territory,  and  to  de 
fend  the  Mexican  territory  from  Americai 
marauders,  who,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
until  recently,  have  been  committing  ehamefu 
outrages  in  that  quarter. 

The  forces  of  tho  United  States  now  there 
and  on  their  way,  nearly  equal  Gen.  Taylor’i 
Army  of  Occupation  on  the  same  ground  imme 
diately  preceding  the  Mexican  war.  The  forci 
at  the  arsenal,  we  learn,  has  been  engage! 
in  preparing,  and  packing  for  shipment,  muni 
tions  of  war  for  the  military  posts  on  the  Rii 
Grande.  When  twiaparties  take  off  their  coat 
and  brandish  their  fists,  we  naturally  expect  i 
fight  will  follow.  In  view  of  the  preparation 
above  enumerated,  another  war  with  Mexici 
may  be  looked  for;  but  on  what  pretext  ?  Whi 
will  be  the  aggressor  ?  Is  it  the  design  of  ou 
Government  to  re-annex  another  sliee  of  Mex 
iean  territory  ?  # 

Bedini,  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  who  signei 
the  death  warrant  of  Ugo  Bassi,  one  of  the  Ital 
ian  patriots  of  1848,  has  been  travelling  to  th 
Northwest.  We  learn  from  the  Detroit  Fre 
Press,  “  that  Capt.  Bigelow,  on  his  return  cruisi 
from  Chicago,  called  at  Mackinac,  and  ther 
found  Archbishop  Bedini,  the  Nunoio  of  th 
Pope  in  this  country,  accompanied  by  his  Sec 
rotary,  and  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York.  Ii 
accordance  with  universal  usage,  and  following 
the  requirements  of  common  courtesy,  Captaii 
Bigelow  proffered  the  Roman  Ambassador  am 
his  suite  a  passage  in  his  steamer  to  this  city 
volunteering  to  show  them  some  points  of  in 
terest  on  the  way.” 

Captain  Bigelow  is  tho  commander  of  th 
United  States  steamer  Michigan,  and  is  muol 
praised  by  the  Free  Press  for  his  meritoriou 
conduct  in  giving  passage  to  the  Popish  Am 
bassador  in  a  Government  vessel.  It  become: 
an  interesting  question,  on  what  mission  wa 
Bedini  sent  to  the  United  States.  Was  he  th 
accredited  agent  of  the  Government  of  Rotm 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States?  I 
not,  in  what  sense  can  he  be  called  an  “  Am 
bassador?  ”  Is  he  not  merely  a  spiritual  envo; 
from  the  Pope  to  further  the  interests  of  thi 
Church  of  Rome  ?  Why,  then,  did  this  spirit 
ual  Haynau  receive  free  passage  in  a  Govern 
ment  vessel  from  a  Government  officer  withou 
rebuke  from  the  organ  of  Hunkerism  at  De 
troit?  Captain  Bigelow,  in  his  zeal  to  pa; 
court  to  the  envoy  of  the  Pope,  exceeded  hi 
duty,  and  instead  of  receiving  encomiums 
should  be  censured.  Government  vessels  shoulc 
not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  foes  of  Re 
publicanism,  and  least  of  all  to  the  clerical  in 
strument8  of  Despotism.  * 

Another  Fugitive  Case. — A  negro,  namei 
Geo.  McQuerry,  alias  Walsh,  was  arrested  as  : 
fugitive  slave,  claimed  by  Henry  Miller,  of  Ky 
on  the  17th  inst.,  at  Cincinnati.  The  negroo 
gathered  around  the  Galt  House,  where  hi 
was  guarded,  but  dispersed  on  learning  that  hi 
would  have  a  fair  trial.  On  the  18th,  he  wai 
brought  before  Judge  McLean,  who,  afte: 
hearing  the  evidence,  remanded  him  to  hi; 
master.  The  Judge  gave  a  very  elaborate  de 
eision,  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  tin 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  * 

Verdict. — The  coroner’s  jury,  upon  the  lati 
railroad  accident  near  Providence,  decide  tha 
the  collision  was  caused  by  the  culpable  reck 
lessnessand  inexperience  of  Frederick  Putnam 
the  oonductor  of  the  Uxbridge  train.  Th 
managers  of  the  road  are  also  blamed,  for  ap 
pointing  so  incompetent  a  man,  and  not  fur 
nishing  conductors  with  suitable  time-pieces 
Putnam  has  been  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  o 
$5,000.  * 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

London,  August  5,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era : 

When  it  was  tho  custom  for  a  oertain  set 
of  politicians  to  declaim  against  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  continental  national  affairs — a 
theme  ceaselessly  harpod  upon  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  tho  throne 
of  these  realms — Mr.  Canning  observed  that 
England  was  too  great  a  country  to  he  able  to 
shut  herself  up  in  insular  separation,  and  keep 
her  politics  aloof  from  the  genoral  European 
system.  On  the  contrary,  there  could  hardly 
he  a  dispute,  and  assuredly  not  a  war  which 
lasted  over  a  single  campaign,  into  the  vortex 
of  whioh  she  must  not,  of  necessity,  be  plunged. 
In  the  same  manner  we  may  say  of  America — 
tho  United  States  have  become  so  great  a  coun¬ 
try  that  they  cannot  exolude  themselves,  even 
across  the  broad  Atlantic,  from  being  deeply 
interested  as  parties,  if  not  actually  brought  in 
as  principals,  to  the  complications,  dissensions, 
and  struggles  of  Europe,  ft  is  commerce  that 
makes  the  whple  world  one  kin,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  renders  apparently  the  most  distant 
feuds  very  like  domestic  quarrels,  which  in¬ 
volve  the  wide-spread  family  of  mankind. 

Intelligence,  therefore,  of  what  is  doing  in 
every  quarter,  is  important  to  all ;  and  upon 
the  character  of  that  intelligence  a  great  deal 
depends.  If  we  may  coin  a  new  phrase — if  not 
a  new  idea — we  may  state  that  what  must  be 
most  acceptable  is  a  Philosophy  or  News,  as 
contradistinguished  from  uncertain  rumors  and 
colored  facts,  which  now  pass  but  too  generally 
current  for  truths  and  accurate  information. 
We  assure  readers  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  thing  to  pick  the  grains  of  wheat  out 
of  tho  bushels  of  chaff  which  fill  the  best  oon 
duoted  journals  of  the  times.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  suoh  powerful  inducements  to  pervert, 
either  at  the  fountain  head  or  in  the  channel 
of  conveyance  to  the  public,  that  an  altogether 
pure  stream  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  it  is 
often  lucky  that  thore  is  sufficient  transparency 
to  show  that  the  materials  being  carried  down 
oan  neither  be  entitled  to  oredenoe  now,  or 
consideration  hereafter.  In  short,  there  is  an 
endless  succession  of  bubbles  that  deceive  for  a 
moment,  and  burst.  History  will  never  speak 
of  them. 

In  our  endeavor  to  furnish  a  regular  supply 
of  information,  which  shall  be  partly  obtained 
from  original  sources,  and  partly  from  a  oareful 
sifting  of  what  is  afloat  in  other  channels, 
(which,  it  is  hoped,  considerable  experience  will 
enable  us  to  execute  with  correot,  and  thence 
benefioial,  results,)  wo  shall  at  any  rate  tako 
espeoial  pains  not  to  mislead,  if  we  cannot  in¬ 
struct  ;  and  this,  we  need  hardly  assure  clear¬ 
sighted  readers,  will  be  no  small  merit.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  we  were  obliged  to  dopend 
upon  the  principal  London  organs  for  our  ideas 
of  the  momentous  Eastern  question,  which  has 
for  several  months  been  perplexing  and  agita¬ 
ting  the  European  world.  From  the  Times  we 
should  gather  all  that  could  be  favorable  to 
Russia  and  the  great  moneyed  interests  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Rothschilds,  &c  :  together  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  support  of  Government,  partially  quali¬ 
fied  by  these  elements.  From  the  Morning 
Chronicle  we  should  have  a  yet  more  decidedly 
partisan  adherenoo  to  the  Cabinet,  but  curious¬ 
ly  coupled  with  fierce  hostility  towards  Russia ; 
and  the  more  curious  beoause  it  is  not  supposed 
t  o  be  entertained  by  that  branch  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  (the  Peelites)  to  which  the  paper 
is  notoriously  most  attached  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects.  The  Morning  Post,  as  the  engine  of 
the  Emperor  of  France,  is  all  for  immediate 
war,  with  the  cordial  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  of  France  and  England.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  also  adopts  this  line,  though  not 
quite  so  much  as  a  French  instrument  as  an 
assailant  of  Ministers,  whom  it  accuses  of  vacil¬ 
lation  and  compromise  of  the  honor  and  digni¬ 
ty  of  the  Empire.  Tho  Daily  News,  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Peaoo  school,  is  nevertheless  violent 
for  immediate  hostilities :  its  hate  of  absolutism 
overpowering  its  pacific  doctrines.  The  radi¬ 
cal  Advertiser  is  also  for  war  at  all  risks ;  as  it 
is  likely  enough  to  pull  down  a  few  thrones, 
and  lead  to  a  oonfusion  which  Bhould  leave  the 
world  for  its  friends,  like  Riohard  111,  “to 
bustle  in." 

Now,  we  might  ask,  how  far  oan  we  trust  to 
these  oracles,  individually  or  collectively?  In¬ 
dividually  very  little;  for,  without  meaning  to 
mislead,  each  is  liable  itself  to  be  misled  where 
it  must  depend  for  its  intelligence;  and  col¬ 
lectively,  only  by  enjoying  largo  opportunities 
for  comparison,  and  aeoess  to  the  best  sources 
for  oorreotion ! 

In  commencing  this  correspondence,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  direot  attention  to  the  status  quo 
and  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  outset.  As  the  as¬ 
trologers  of  old  used  to  draw  a  horoscope  of 
the  whole  heavens  before  they  described  the 
relations  of  the  various  configurations,  and 
thence  drew  their  propheoies  of  what  the  stars 
predicted,  so  may  we  cast  a  glanoe  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  endeavor  to  gather  out 
of  its  extraordinary  appearances  and  complica¬ 
tions,  at  the  present  moment,  some  glimpses  of 
future  probabilities. 

Physically,  as  well  as  morally,  the  chaos  of 
the  present  time  is  well  worthy  of  the  greatest 
consideration.  The  word  “progress”  is  in 
every  mouth ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  exten¬ 
sively  felt  that  all  “change”  is  not  deserving 
of  that  title.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  “  give  us 
pause,”  a  great  deal  to  scan  and  examine,  and 
a  great  deal  to  understand  and  deeply  think 
upon,  before  we  oan  start  with  fair  hopes  to 
see  our  way  out  of  the  labyrinth ;  and  assured¬ 
ly  it  would  not  be  wisdom  to  rush  madly  for¬ 
ward  as  the  best  means  Of  extrioating  our¬ 
selves  from  the  confusion  and  evils  of  the  times. 
That  they  are  confused  and  evil,  a  glance  will 
show. 

Physically,  there  appears  to  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  within  a  few  years,  in  permanent  ex¬ 
istence,  new  atmospheric  or  terrestrial  phe¬ 
nomena,  whioh  are  calculated  to  produce  con¬ 
siderable  effect  upon  the  condition  of  vast 
bodies  of  mankind,  over  large  spaces  of  the 
globe.  The  cholera  is  now  raging  in  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  and  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and 
threatening  a  descent  upon  our  English  shores, 
and  farther  transmission  to  other  lands.  Tho 
potato  disease  is  an  element  of  some  disturb¬ 
ance  to  political  economy.  The  general  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  harvest  below  tho  cereal  average,  and 
a  certain  deficiency  in  the  hay  crops  ;  the 
interruptions  of  the  importations  from  corn¬ 
growing  countries — such  as  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia — and  the  influx  of  gold  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia,  tending  to  increase  the 
rise  of  prices  in  all  tho  necessaries  of  life ;  tho 
failure  of  the  vine  in  Madeira,  tho  south  of 
Italy,  the  best  districts  of  France  and  Portugal, 
and  also  in  Spain  ;  and  the  similar  failure  of 
the  current  produce  of  the  Levant,  form,  alto¬ 
gether,  a  very  remarkable  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  whioh  must  more  or  less  affect 
every  relation  of  tho  civilized  world.  Which 
“must,”  do  we  say? — which  have,  and  are, 
from  day  to  day,  growing  in  influence,  as  they 
spread  wider  and  wider,  and  generate  causes 
which  in  succession  lead  to  other  mutations  in 
the  universal  scale.  In  England  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  momentous  impulse  given  to  a  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  social  wheel,  which  the  emigration 
from  these  isles,  and  especially  from  Ireland, 
has  accelerated.  This  solf-oxile  system  was 
hailed  as  a  relief,  and  encouraged  by  private 
benevolent  subscriptions,  philanthropic  plane, 
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and  Government  bounties.  It  was  no  longer 
fancied  that  a  sturdy  peasantry,  their  country’s 
pride,  when  onoe  abstracted,  could  not  have  | 
their  places  supplied.  No ;  we  rejoiced,  and 
shouted  for  the  exodus !  And  how  has  it  left  j 
us?  In  a  situation  to  make  labor  the  dictator  ; 
of  hours  and  wages!  There  is  no  blinking  the 
fact.  Tho  employed  are  now,  to  a  groat  ex¬ 
tent,  the  employers  of  the  capitalist.  There 
are  “Strikes”  in  every  mechanical  trade,  in 
every  hired  service,  in  every  farm  and  factory, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  rapidly  spreading,  till  it  will  embrace 
the  working  population,  (the  operatives  as  they 
are  oalled ;)  and  it  will  need  but  a  Louis  Blanc 
to  centralize  the  whole,  and  impart  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  mass  a  consistent  form  and  unity  of 
notion.  We  do  not  mean  to  sound  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  on  this  head ;  but  no  one  can  profitably 
study  the  politics  of  the  age  and  the  prospects 
of  futurity,  if  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  sure 
“march”  onward  and  prodigious  alterations 
whioh  this  imminent  movement  is  hastening  to 
fulfil. 

The  new  political  casting  of  nations,  as  it 
were,  is  another  phenomenon,  out  of  which 
mighty  events  must  be  evolved.  The  antago¬ 
nistic  principles  of  absolutism  and  freedom 
more  unequivocally  pitted  against  each  other 
throughout  Europe  than  they  have  ever  been 
before,  though  the  latter  is  unfortunately  too 
much  bound  up  with  secret  associations  and 
conspiracies.  But  the  conflict  approaches,  and, 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  when  it  does  raise  its 
front  in  open  day,  there  will  be  nothing  able 
to  stand  against  it. 

The  most  favorable  symptom  is  the  evident 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  whioh 
unites  so  many  Governments,  with  necessarily 
diversified  views  and  interests,  in  the  effort  to 
curb  the  mad  development  of  Russian  ambi¬ 
tion.  On  the  issue  it  is  dangerous  to  specu¬ 
late,  when  ten  days  will  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  climax.  But  it  is  as  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  Czar  will  retract,  as  it  has  been  to 
imagine  that  ho  would  venture  so  far.  It  is 
clear  that  the  time  was  not  so  ripe  for  the  at¬ 
tempt  as  he  presumed ;  though  there  were 
many  things  to  induce  a  contrary  belief.  His 
recent  servioes  to  Austria  in  Hungary — the 
Montenegro  collision  and  difference  between 
that  Power  and  the  Porte — the  French  coup  to 
obtain  an  advantage  at  tho  holy  shrines — and, 
above  all,  the  establishment  of  a  military  des¬ 
potism  in  Franco,  rendering  any  cordial  alli¬ 
ance  with  constitutional  England  improbable, 
were  all  suggestive  of  the  lucky  moment.  But 
the  calculation  has,  so  far,  turned  out  to  be 
erroneous ;  and  the  grand  question  now  is, 
Will  the  haughty  Autocrat  humble  himself, 
without  a  few  blows,  to  march  out  of  the  Da- 
nubian  provinces  on  compulsion,  and  exhibit  a 
picture  of  baffled  injustice  to  the  grinning  uni¬ 
verse  ?  If  some  expedient  cannot  be  devised, 
apparently  to  break  the  fall  and  gild  the  dis- 
graoe,  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that 
Nicholas  will  be  induced,  with  120,000  me 
March  ’cross  the  Pruth, 

And  then  march  back  again. 

His  proud  stomach  will,  we  think,  rather  risk 
a  war,  especially  if  that  war  assumed  passive, 
or  defensive,  or  still  continued  diplomatic, 
stead  of  active  and  offensive  operations  against 
him,  from  tho  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  Persia, 
with  Sohiraz  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  12,000 
lives,  and  suffering  other  calamities,  might  still 
seize  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  painful  op¬ 
pression,  and  tho  bravo  Caucasians  would  re¬ 
cover  lost  ground.  Under  all  circumstances, 
it  is  not  strange  that  peaoe  or  war  should  hang 
on  an  almost  equally  poised  balance. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  China  is  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  important  at  this  period. 
Tho  insurgents,  professing  a  mongrel  Protest¬ 
antism,  and  adopting  the  ancient  Jewish  prin¬ 
ciples  in  warfare,  of  cutting  off  man,  woman, 
and  child,  of  the  Tartar  races  who  oppose 
them,  have  got  possession  of  Nankin  and 
Amoy,  where  they  protect  foreigners,  and  do 
not  molest  the  Chinese  people  in  the  midst  of 
their  massacres  of  enemies.  In  the  mean 
while  America  visits  Japan,  and  British  India 
invades  Burmah.  The  days  when  the  flowery 
empire  could  be  held  as  a  close  corporation, 
are  gone  forever ;  and  the  access  of  this  vast, 
rich,  and  populous  quarter  of  the  earth  to  the 
great  family  of  nations,  is  an  event,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Merely  repeating  our  mention  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  restoration  of  the  age  of  gold,  an  en¬ 
gine  of  itself  capable  of  producing  wonderful 
changes,  may  we  not  ask  whether  or  not  we 
have,  even  in  so  cursory  a  manner  as  our  limits 
permit,  demonstrated  that  our  lot  has  fallen  on 
an  extraordinary  epoch,  and  one  pregnant 
with  events  to  be  bom  within  the  next  fifty 
years,  perhaps  more  astonishing  than  those 
which  have  made  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  romance  Unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Rev.  Ellington. — Many  of  our  exchanges 
make  Ellington  a  Reverend.  We  understand 
he  does  not  claim  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  but  does  claim  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Churoli.  So  we  have  an  example  of  one  heir 
of  Christ  attempting  to  make  another  heir  of 
Christ  his  property.  Who  can  wonder  that 
there  are  infidels  ? — Adiana  True  Dem. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  trial  of  John  Free¬ 
man,  who  is  claimed  by  Ellington,  is  Monday, 
the  29th  instant,  at  Indianopolis ;  meantime  he 
is  charged  three  dollars  per  day  for  the  hire  of 
a  guard,  to  keep  himself  from  running  away. 
The  marshal  (J.  L.  Robinson)  is  Btrongly  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  Indiana  papers,  both  Whig  and 
Democratic,  for  his  scarcely  disguised  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  claimant.  This  case  is  work¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  the  public  setimont  of  In¬ 
diana,  in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill.  It 
has  attracted  public  attention  to  the  enormi¬ 
ties  of  that  infamous  enactment.  That  Free¬ 
man,  if  he  has  half  a  chance,  will  be  able  to 
prove  himself  to  be  a  freeman  in  foot,  as  he  is 
in  name,  we  have  no  doubt.  The  claimant  and 
he  marshal  have  already  outraged  law  and 
decency  in  endeavoring  to  consign  a  freeman 
to  Slavery,  and  we  shall  watch  their  future 
proceedings  with  much  interest.  * 

The  Free  Presbyterian. — A  new  volume 
of  this  paper  has  commenced.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  hereafter  by  J.  Gordon  and  W.  G.  Kep- 
hart,  at  Albany,  Athens  county,  Ohio.  The 
paper  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  An¬ 
ti-Slavery  cause.  * 

The  Independent  Democrat,  published  at 
Elyria,  Ohio,  has  changed  hands.  P.  Bliss, 
Esq.,  has  sold  the  establishment  to  Messrs. 
John  H.  Boynton  and  Jos.  H.  Dickson.  The 
Democrat  is  a  spirited  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  Independent  Democracy,  and  we  wish  the 
new  firm  success.  * 

Mexico. — Private  advices  from  Mexico  re¬ 
port  that  much  excitement  existed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Santa  Anna  having  re-established  a 
direot  tax,  and  ordered  an  army  of  92,000 
men  to  bo  raised,  on  the  pretence  of  waging 
war  with  the  United  States,  but  in  reality  to 
strengthen  himself  in  power.  He  also  proposes 
to  raise  a  loan  of  $17,000,000,  at  3  per  cent, 
interest,  by  mortgaging  the  church  property,  to 
bo  paid  back  in  annual  instalments  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars.  The  clergy,  it  is  supposed, 
would  resist  it. 

The  order  for  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  has 
finally  passed.  * 


Nebraska. — A  Convention  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  Territory  was  held  at  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Council  House,  on  the  26tli  July.  W.  P. 
Burney  presided,  Wm.  Walker  aoting  as  Sec. 
retary.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  eligibility  of  the  Central  Railroad  route 
to  the  Pacific,  regretting  the  failure  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Territorial  bill,  disclaiming  all  inten¬ 
tion  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  tendering  thanks  to  Hon.  A.  Guthrie,  the 
late  Delegate,  and  nominating  him  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  Provisional  Territorial  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  October  11  was  fixed  on  as  the  day 
for  the  election  of  the  Territorial  delegate.  W. 
Walker  was  elected  Provisional  Governor;  G. 
J.  Clark,  Provisional  Secretary;  and  R.  C.  Mil¬ 
ler,  M.  R.  Walker,  and  Isaac  Mundy,  Council- 
men.  A.  Guthrie  was  nominated  for  Delegate 
to  the  Thirty-third  Congress. 

The  editor  of  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  who  was  present,  says  that — 

“  In  point  of  numbers  and  intelligence,  the 
Convention  was  a  very  respectable  one.  It  was 
a  clear  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Territorial  Government  over  Nebras¬ 
ka,  similar  to  the  one  contemplated  in  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  du¬ 
ring  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  of  yhe 
Central  Railroad  route  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
There  were  intelligent  and  educated  Indians  in 
the  Convention,  aud  men  from  the  States  who 
had  passed  over  this  route,  and  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about. 

“From  what  we  witnessed,  and  learned  from 
other  sources,  we  think  we  can  give  the  opin¬ 
ion  in  advance,  that  the  friends  of  the  Territo¬ 
rial  organization  have  more  to  fear  from  the 
traders  and  Indian  agents  within  their  borders, 
than  from  any  other  quarter.  This  Territorial 
Government  once  established,  and  their  occu¬ 
pation  will  be  gone.” 

INDEPENDENT  DEMOCRATIC  MEETINGS. 

INDIANA. 

Henry  county. — A  meeting  was  held  at  New 
Castle  on  6th  inst.  Isaac  Kinley  was  chosen 
President,  and  J.  E.  Saint,  Secretary.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  We  regard  the  Democratic  party 
of  this  nation  as  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  lost  to 
all  sense  of  right;  as  fully  pledged  to  nationalize 
Slavery  and  sectionalize  Freedom ;  And,  where¬ 
as,  we  regard  the  Whig  party  (what  remains 
of  it)  as  equally  Bteeped  in  iniquity  and  sold  to 
oppression ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  only  hope  of  this  nation 
is  in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Democracy,  as  set  forth  in  the  Pittsburg  plat¬ 
form. 

Resolutions  in  favor  of  township  and  district 
organizations  were  also  adopted.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Wm.  Hendrix.  . 

OHIO. 

Clermont  county.-—  Delegates  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  townships  of  this  county  met  at  Felicity, 
Ohio,  on  3d  inst.  Z.  M.  Lansdown,  chairman; 
and  Wm.  Carter,  Secretary.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Barnes,  and 
Rev.  Wm.  Lewis.  The  following  county  tioket 
was  placed  in  nomination : 

Representative  — E.  G.  Ricker,  of  Pierce 
township;  Sheriff — David  Fagan,  of  Franklin  • 
Auditor — Nelson  Gibson,  of  Tate  ;  Treasurer — 
Jacob  Ebersol,  of  Pierce ;  Prosecuting  Attor¬ 
ney — L.  W.  Carver,  of  Franklin;  Commissioner, 
J.  W.  Mornin,  of  Ohio;  Recorder — T.  J.  Mor¬ 
ris,  of  Tate. 

NEW  YORK. 

Oswego  county. — Delegates  from  the  several 
districts  of  this  county  met  at  Mexico  on  10th 
inst.,  pursuant  to  notice.  The  meeting  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  choioe  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Potter,  Pres¬ 
ident;  Harvey  Gray,  George  S.  Buell,  Vice 
Presidents;  O.  S.  Cook,  J.  C.  Porter,  Secreta¬ 
ries.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Pittsburg 
platform,  and  against  the  slave  transit  bill, 
were  adopted.  The  following  candidates  for 
county  officers  were  nominated: 

For  District  Attorney — Sylvanus  C.  Hunting- 

ton,  Pulaski;  County  Superintendent  of  tho 

Poor — Orson  Ames,  Mexico;  Justices  of  Ses¬ 
sions — Benj.  N.  Hinman,  Hannibal;  Harvey 
Gray,  town  of  Oswego. 

The  following  were  chosen  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention :  I.  N.  Meacham,  Sandy 
Creek,  Eastern  district;  Anson  Loomis,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Western  district;  Alternates — E.  B.  Rob¬ 
bins,  Sandy  Creek,  Eastern  district;  R.  H. 
Spencer,  Oswego,  Western  district. 

MAINE. 

Waldo  County. — The  Independent  Democ¬ 
racy  of  this  county  mot  in  Convention  on  the 
10th  inst.,  at  Brooks.  James  Blanchard,  Pres¬ 
ident  ;  Philo  Chase  and  S.  A.  Randall,  Secreta¬ 
ries.  The  citizens  of  Brooks,  or  rather  the  la¬ 
dies,  provided  a  free  entertainment  for  the 
Convention,  which  was  heartily  partaken  of  by 
the  guests.  The  following  tioket  was  nomina¬ 
ted: 

Senators — Thomas  R.  Lane,  Sylvanus  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  John  Randall;  Commissioner — Rich’d 
Ford;  County  Treasurer — Wm.  O.  Poor. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  urging  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Maine  Law  to  support  Dr.  Eze¬ 
kiel  Holmes  for  Governor.  * 


The  representation  of  Missouri,  in  the  next 
Congress,  will  stand  as  follows : 

Democrats — Thos.  H.  Benton,  A.  W.  Lamb, 
John  S.  Phelps. 

Whigs — Samuel  Caruthers,  John  J.  Lindley, 
John  G.  Miller,  M'ordecai  Oliver. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat,  speaking  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Fox  Jackson  in  the  3d  district,  says 

“  Thus  a  traitor  of  a  double  dye — a  traitor  to 
the  Democracy  and  a  traitor  to  the  country- 
is  now  laid  on  the  shelf  for  his  natural  life,  i 
we  long  sinoe  predicted  he  would  be  the  first 
time  he  made  his  appearance  before  the  public 
for  their  suffrages.  The  reputed  author  of  the 
infamous  Jackson  resolutions,  and  an  open, 
loud-mouthed  defender  of  their  treasonable  doc¬ 
trines,  he  has  now  received  the  verdict  of  the 
people  of  his  own  district,  and  that  verdict  is, 
that  Claiborne  Fox  Jackson,  and  his  resolutions, 
are  repudiate,  and  that  he  is  not  a  fit  person 
to  represent  the  State  of  Missouri  in  Congress.” 


The  official  majority  for  Andrew  Johnson, 
Democrat,  for  Governor,  is  2,216.  The  Whigs 
have  elected  five  members  of  Congress,  the 
Democrats  fonr,  with  the  first  district  in  doubt. 
The  Legislature  stands  thus  : 

Whigs.  Democrats. 


Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot,  12. 


Alabama. — The  Montgomery  Advertiser  has 
returns  from  29  counties,  and  the  vote  for 
Governor  foots  up :  Earnest  (tnd.Whig.)  8,122  ; 
Walker,  (the  Whig  nominee  who  declined,) 
950;  Nicks,  (Union  Dem.,)  3,435;  Winston, 
(Dem.  candidate,)  23,527. 

The  Democrats  have  a  decided  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  on  joint  ballot  from  23  to  25. 

Horrible- — The  head  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
ny  was  instantly  torn  from  his  body  in  the  Wor¬ 
cester  railroad  murder ! 

The  awfully  mangled  state  of  the  dead  was 
such  that  they  had  to  be  wrapped  up  from 
public  view. 

So  states  our  reporter,  who  was  present. 

When  a  railway  company  can  only  make 
one  track,  the  State  should  add  another. 

N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Aid  to  New  Orleans. — The  following  is 
the  amount  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  from  the  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans : 

New  York,  $30,000  ;  Philadelphia,  12,000; 
Baltimore,  6,000;  Boston,  4,000;  Washington, 
3,000 ;  Mobile,  2,000  ;  Charleston,  1,000  ;  Sa¬ 
vannah,  2,000.  Total,  $60,000. 


war  is  fully  expected  in  England,  and  the 
people,  it  is  said,  wish  for  it. 


SECTIONALISM. 

One  of  the  principal  chargos  brought  against 
the  Independent  Deniooracy  is  that  of  eneour- 
aging  a  sectional  spirit,  and  of  seeking  to  em¬ 
bitter  the  people-of  the  North  against  those  of 
the  South.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  friends  of  Freedom,  in  seeking  the 
enfranchisement  of  Humanity  from  bondage, 
and  the  elevation  of  Man,  labor  not  only  for 
the  permanent  interest  of  the  Northern  people, 
but  also  for  that  of  the  Southern.  Our  country 
is  one.  We  all  love  her,  and  seek  her  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness;  and  it  is  because  we  love 
her  and  hope  to  promote  her  prosperity,  that 
we  speak  of  evils  whose  continuance  would 
check  her  onward  maroh  among  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  nations.  The  charge  of  Sectionalism 
is  therefore  unfounded  and  unjust.  We  ob¬ 
serve  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  topic  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Freeman ,  which  we  commend 
to  attention  : 

“The  South,  as  well  as  the  North,  is  our 
country.  Its  honor,  its  prosperity,  its  intelli¬ 
gence,  its  virtue,  are  the  common  property  of 
the  nation;  and  the  disgrace  and  odium  of 
Southern  injustice,  wrongs,  and  crimes,  are 
likewise  shared  in  by  the  whole  country.  As 
we  are  one  family — one  people — the  stigma 
which  rests  on  any  particular  section  impairs 
the  integrity  and  reputation  of  the  whole.  If 
one  of  the  members  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it.  This  is  true,  socially  and  po¬ 
litically,  as  well  as  physiologically  and  reli¬ 
giously.  The  South,  blind  to  its  highest  inter¬ 
ests  and  greatest  good,  is  rushing  headlong  to 
destruction,  having  neither  the  intelligence  nor 
the  moral  power  to  save  itself  from  final  ruin. 
On  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  North 
depends  the  South’s  salvation.” 

A  fit  commentary  on  the  charge  ol'  Section¬ 
alism  by  Southern  men,  and  those  who  sustain 
them,  against  tho  Independent  Democracy,  is 
the  resolution  of  the  Whig  State  Convention  of 
Alabama,  that  they  will  oppose  the  annexation 
of  additional  territory  to  the  United  StateB, 
“unless  the  equal  rights  of  the  South  (Slavery?) 
be  expressly  guarantied  by  the  articles  of  the 
cession.”  Is  that  national  ?  * 

Heat  in  New  York. — The  deaths  from 
heat  in  New  York,  during  the  past  week,  have 
been  quite  numerous.  On  Tuesday  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred  bodies  in  tho  dead- 
house.  Some  horrible  details  were  disolosed 
in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  board  of 
Ten  Governors  by  Mr.  Daly,  warden  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  who  stated  that;  during 
the  14  th  and  15  th  instant,  there  had  been 
as  many  as  fifty  bodios  exposed  in  and  about 
the  place.  The  house  could  only  contain 
about  half  the  number,  and  the  remainder 
were  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  friends  of 
many  of  the  deceased  having  required  to  see 
the  bodies,  the  hospital  men  were  obliged  to 
be  continually  moving  them.  The  floor  of  the 
dead-houso  was  covered  with  decomposed  mat¬ 
ter,  an  inch  thick ;  while  outside,  bodies  were 
piled  six  or  seven  high.  The  reoent  change 
in  the  weather  has  operated  favorably,  and 
deaths  from  heat  have  ceased.  * 

The  Yellow  Fever  at  New  Orleans  con¬ 
tinues  to  rage  with  unabated  virulence.  On 
the  1 5th,  the  number  of  deaths  from  fever  was 
187;  on  the  16th,  206  ;  the  forty-eight  hours 
ending  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  410,  inclu¬ 
ding  366  by  yellow  fever;  on  the  19tb,  242,  in¬ 
cluding  227  from  yellow  fever.  The  total  for 
the  week  sums  up  1,53'2,  of  which  1,361  were 
from  the  fever. 

The  Howard  Association  during  the  last  four 
weeks  have  ministered  to  the  wants  of  3,000 
unfortunates,  and  they  expect  soon  to  have  un¬ 
der  their  care  1,000  at  a  cost  of  $10  each. 
They  earnestly  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the 
North,  and  the  friends  of  humanity  every¬ 
where,  for  aid. 

Business  is  reported  as  almost  at  a  stand.  It 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  workmen  to 
dig  the  graves,  and  125  bodies  were  burned  for 
want  of  places  of  interment.  # 

LETTER  FROM  KENTUCKY. 

A  Free  Gospel — Ellen  ;  or,  The  Chained.  Moth¬ 
er — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Glenville,  Ky.,  Aug.  9,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

When  I  first  became  a  contributor  to  your 
paper,  l  trembled  for  the  success  of  an  Anti- 
Slavery  gospel  in  Kentucky.  It  is  not  yet  a  time 
for  boasting  ;  yet  we  now  regard  an  Anti-Sla¬ 
very  gospel  here  as  a  fixed  fact.  We  now  have 
seven  churches,  organized  upon  the  principle  of 
no  fellowship  with  slaveholding,  dram-selling, 
secret  oath-bound  societies,  &o.  These  churches 
are  small,  but  regularly  increasing  in  num¬ 
bers.  Their  influence  upon  the  public  mind  is 
daily  extending,  and  the  area  of  their  labors 
widening.  Three  colporteurs  are  in  the  field, 
distributing  Anti-Slavery  documents,  Bibles  to 
slaves,  and  conversing  with  slaveholders  and 
non-slaveholders  upon  the  sinfulness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Slavery,  their  duties  to  the  slave,  and 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

I  start  to-morrow,  God  willing,  to  visit  the 
churches  in  Madison  and  Rockcastle  oounties. 
Before  going,  I  wish  to  commend  to  your  read¬ 
ers  the  little  work  recently  written  by  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Harlan,  entitled,  “Ellen;  or,  The 
Chained  Mother.”  Mrs  Harlan  is  a  native  of 
Kentuoky,  and  previous  to  her  marriage  was  a 
resident  in  this  State;  now,  she  resides  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ohio.  Her  book  is  written  in  an  easy, 
pleasant  style,  and  the  narrative  strikingly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  sad  consequences  attendant  upon 
the  bankruptcies  or  death  of  those  denomina¬ 
ted  “  kind  masters.” 

That  whioh  to  me  is  passingly  strange  is, 
that  the  friends  of  humanity  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
still  continue  to  fellowship  in  their  church, 
those  who  of  choice,  and  for  profit  or  conveni¬ 
ence,  hold  slaves,  and  who  deliberately,  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner,  violate  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  gospel — the  law  of  love.  A  church 
that  will  not  fellowship  any  known  sin,  is  a 
God-appointed  and  Heaven-approved  institu¬ 
tion  ;  but  one  that  deliberately  and  persever- 
ingly  fellowships  what  John  Wesley  styles 
“  the  sum  of  all  villanies,”  or,  as  Dr.  Eliiott 
says,  “  double  robbery,”  perverts  the  very  design 
of  a  church,  and  thus  far  breaks  down  the 
distinction  between  it  and  the  world. 

Mrs.  Baker  narrates  suoh  faots  as  now  exist, 
and  are  liable  to  exist,  in  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  Many  members  in  the  free 
States  seqm  not  to  know  that  there  are  several 
(some  six  or  eight)  Conferences  which  have 
more  or  less  slaveholding  members  in  them, 
and  numbers,  too,  who  hold  slaves  for  “  gain.” 
Almost  every  week  I  pass  the  large  mansion  of 
a  local  preacher  in  that  church,  who  not  long 
since  sold  a  brother  preachor  belonging  to  the 
same  ohurch — then  a  slave  to  him.  True,  he 
sold  this  brother  to  himself;  but  he  lot  him  go 
free  only  as  the  stipulated  sum  ($400,  as  stated 
by  one  who  ought  to  know,)  was  first  secured 
by  tho  surety  of  neighbors!  Then  he  let  him 
go  to  beg  the  sum  from  his  (the  slave’s)  aboli¬ 
tion  brethren.  That  preacher  holds  many  more 
slaves.  Does  not  that  preacher  hold  slavos  for 

“  GAIN?” 

I  write  these  these  things  for  the  eye,  espe¬ 
cially,  of  Dr.  Pond  and  Dr.  Elliott.  I  will  give 
names  and  places  when  either  of  these  breth¬ 
ren  wish  them.  John  G.  Fee. 

IMPORTANT  FROM  MEXICO. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  New  Orleans 
states  that  the  Picayune  is  in  receipt  of  inter¬ 
esting  advices  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico : 

“  The  Governors  of  the  States  on  the  frontier 
had  reoeived  instructions  from  Government  to 
take  immediate  and  necessary  steps  for  the 
protection  of  Mexican  inhabitants  from  inju¬ 
ries  sustained  by  them  in  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  comply  with  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  tho  incursions  and  depredations  of  the 
Indians  on  the  frontier  borders.* 

“Tho  subject  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Cabi¬ 
net  at  Washington,  at  an  early  day. 

“  Tho  rumors  recently  in  circulation,  with 
reference  to  an  alliance  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Mexico,  England,  and  Spain,  for  the 


protection  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  pla¬ 
cing  of  the  Mexican  Republic  under  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  are  officially  and  explicitly  denied. 

“A  terrible  epidemic,  resembling  the  yellow 
fever,  has  broken  out  in  the  capital  ol  Guerra- 
da,  carrying  off  large  numbers,  including  many 
of  the  principal  and  old-established  citizens  of 
the  place.’' 

*Is  this  the  cause  of  the  transportation  of 
United  States  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande?  * 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Drama  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  again — Ef¬ 
fect  of  its  Performance  on  the  Lewd  and  Aban¬ 
doned — A  Brief  History  of  its  Authorship  and 

“  Run” — A  Prediction — “  Hot  Corn”  and  the 

Home  of  Industry — Hopeful  Indications  of 

the  Times. 

New  York,  August  20th,  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

In  your  editorial  call  of  attention  to  my  last 
letter,  you  speak  pleasedly,  as  well  you  might, 
of  “  Uncle  Tom  among  the  Bowery  boys.”  Soon 
you  may  add,  “ the  Era  among  the  Bowery 
boys.”  My  description  of  the  performance  of 
the  drama  at  the  National  Theatre  will  have 
had  the  effect,  probably,  of  introducing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Era  to  the  attention  of  a  new  class  of 
readers,  some  of  whom  did  not  even  know  of 
its  existence  before.  On  Thursday,  as  soon  as 
I  got  my  copy,  I  carried  it  to  Mr.  Purdy,  the 
manager.  He  read  it  with  deep  interest,  when 
I  informed  him  that  the  paper  in  whioh  it  ap¬ 
peared  was  the  me  which  first  introduced  “  Un¬ 
cle  Tom  ”  and  “  Eva”  to  the  millions  who  are 
being  stirred  by  their  pathos ;  and  that  the 
fact  that  he  was  powerfully,  though  perhaps 
unintentionally,  aiding  the  Anti-Slavery  reform , 
was,  through  it,  made  known  to  twenty-eight 
thousand  subscribers,  and  at  least  to  a  hundred 
thousand  readers.  He  expressed  himself  high¬ 
ly  delighted,  and  avowed  his  purpose  to  give 
an  extract  from  my  letter  in  some  of  his  future 
billA  He  insisted  upon  my  coming  again  that 
very  evening.  I  did  so,  taking  my  position  in 
one  of  the  private  boxes,  where  I  could  see  ev-. 
ery  part  of  the  house,  and  thus  study  tho  effect 
of  the  play  upon  the  various  classes  of  persons 
who  were  crowding  it  from  third  tier  to  pit. 
There  I  had  hoped  to  remain  sufficiently  com¬ 
posed  to  also  study  certain  of  the  characters, 
particularly  that  of  St.  Clare,  which  interested 
mo  deeply  in  the  book,  as  it  does  in  the  drama. 
But  I  was  altogether  disappointed  of  my  pur¬ 
pose.  Harrowing  agony  of  soul,  alternating 
with  tearful  joy  and  irreprossible  laughter,  over¬ 
whelmed  me  almost  as  before,  rendering  criti¬ 
cism  impossible. 

Of  the  effect  on  tho  audience,  I  shall  have 
some  observations  to  make  in  a  future  letter ; 
and  I  will  meanwhile  prepare  myself  therefor, 
by  paying  my  third  visit  to  a  New  York  thea¬ 
tre.  At  present  I  will  only  say  that  lust  soems 
to  find  but  a  poor  mart  in  the  third  tier.  The 
attendance  of  the  abandoned  is  evidently  be¬ 
coming  thinner,  while  that  of  the  virtuous,  aud 
even  the  “  refined,”  is  rapidly  increasing.  Of 
the  harlots,  a  part  were  bathed  in  tears  and 
oblivious  to  all  baser  purposes ;  while  others, 
who  could  manage  to  throw  off  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  piece,  seemed  to  find  but  few  men 
sufficiently  free  from  sympathy  with  the  per¬ 
formance  to  appreciate  their  attractions. 

Perhaps  I  could  not  cite  any  other  fact  which 
would  give,  in  so  few  words,  so  just  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  morale  of  this  marvellous  perform¬ 
ance  as  the  weeping  of  these  harlots,  for  whom 
it  has  a  deep  lesson  in  Cassy’s  confession  to 
Evaline,  and  in  Uncle  Tom’s  protestation,  that 
being  wicked  was  the  thing  which  was  to  be 
considered,  the  how  or  why  of  which  will  not 
avail  for  the  securement  of  the  heavenly  state  ; 
for,  however  debateable  Mrs.  Stowe’s  philoso- 
ophy  may  be  as  to  the  poor,  forced  slave,  whose 
very  soul,  as  Legree  truly  says,  the  “  master  ” 
owns  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  can  see 
that  their  excuses  for  continuing  in  a  life  of 
sensuality  are  not  as  plausible  as  Cassy’s,  howj 
soever  proper  to  be  taken  into  account  in  onr 
too  often  harsh  judgments  upon  their  life  of  sin 
and  shame.  1  should,  for  this  reason,  regret 
to  find  this  class  of  tho  audience  missing  from 
the  National,  only  to  flock  to  other  places  of 
mere  amusement,  where  there  are  no  such  sol¬ 
emn  lessons  for  them  to  learn  from  reflections 
of  their  own  bitter  experiences. 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  train  of  thought 
which  now  calls  for  an  audience,  without  sug¬ 
gesting  that  those  whoso  official  and  positional 
upportunies  to  do  something  for  the  class  Of 
i alien  ones  j  net  ref'errod  to,  arc  oo  culpably  ne¬ 
glected.  ought  to  catch  a  lesson  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Topay,  in  whose  career  is  so  forcibly 
portrayed  the  power  of  a  living  and  active  sym¬ 
pathy  towards  one  who  formerly  thought  of 
herself  as  an  uneared  for,  and  despised,  and 
hopeless  “  nothing.” 

I  have  been  betrayed  so  much  farther  in  niy 
reflections  upon  the  effect  of  this  drama  than 
I  designed,  or  had  room  for,  that  I  shall  barely 
be  able  to  state  the  outline  of  its  history.  It  is 
the  production,  of  George  L.  Aiken,  a  resident 
of  Boston,  I  believe,  a  young  man  and  a  young 
writer.  It  was  first  produced  at  Troy,  New 
York,  in  a  museum,  of  whioh  Mr.  Howard,  tho 
“St.  Clare”  of  the  piece  and  the  father  of  its 
darling  little  “  Eva,”  is  one  of  the  proprietors. 
There  it  was  performed  one  hundred  times. 
Next  it  had  a  run  of  thirty-six  nights  at  Alba¬ 
ny,  and  already  has  been  played  tho  same 
number  of  times  in  this  city,  where  it  bids  fair 
to  absorb  the  entire  season.  And  here,  I  will 
make  the  prediction,  that  you  shall  yet  have  a 
chance  to  take  your  turn  at  weeping  over  and 
encoring  it  in  Washington,  after  it  shall  have 
been  played  in  the  slaveholding  city  of  Balti- 
e.  Give  it  half  an  hour  to  strike  the  pretty 
en  balance  ”  which  it  does  between  South- 
despotism  and  Northern  inconsistency,  aid¬ 
ed  by  intersperBings  of  its  inimitable  and  irre¬ 
sistible  drolleries,  and  I  will  agree  to  take  the 
risk  of  the  malice  of  the  most  pro-slavery  au¬ 
dience  it  could  attract  there,  for  tho  rest  of  the 
three  and  a  half  sultry  hours  which  its  thrill¬ 
ing  scenes  appear  to  condense  into  one.  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Uncle  Tom’s  heavenly  mission 
is  only  just  begun. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  public  mind 
gets  into  a  paroxism  of  sympathy  with  suffer¬ 
ing  and  wrong  every  now  and  then,  only,  alas! 
to  subside,  in  most  instances,  into  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence,  after  a  fitful  promise  of  practical  benevo¬ 
lence.  W e  have  an  example  in  this  city  at  the 
present  time:  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Pease,  (a  prac¬ 
tical  preacher  of  righteousness  of  a  class  far 
too  rare  in  our  day.)  has  been  for  some  time 
past  conducting  a  Home  of  Industry  in  that 
sink  of  filthy  iniquity,  the  Five  Points,  where 
he  gathers  together  the  despised  outoastsof  the 
oommunity,  of  all  ages,  and  feeds,  and  clothes, 
and  teaches  them  in  day-schools  and  Sunday- 
schools,  amid  exhortations  and  prayers  and 
hymnings,  which  they  feel  to  mean  something, 
because  he  gives  them  “  leave  to  toil,”  as  well 
as  to  pray,  and  thus  tho  immediate  means  of 
self-sustainment  and  diroct  aids  to  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  that  self-respect  without  whioh  reforma¬ 
tion  is  an  impossibility,  and  its  pretence  a 
mockery. 

The  Mammon-getting  crowd  have  seemed 
to  rush  along  as  if  unaware  of  either  the  terri¬ 
ble  need  or  the  actual  supply  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution,  until  but  a  few  days  ago.  How,  think 
you,  did  they  find  it  out  then  ?  Why,  simply 
thus :  An  article  appeared  in  |the  Tribune, 
among  its  “city  items,”  with  tho  short,  side 
heading  of  “  Hot  Corn.”  It  described  a  poor 
little,  worse  than  orphan  girl  crying  “hot 
corn  ”  in  tho  street  at  the  midnight  hour.  She 
was  advised  to  go  home  from  her  “  exposed 
condition,  in  a  wicked  city,”  hut  who  was  afraid 
to  go  home  till  all  her  roasting  ears  were  sold, 
a  “  beating  ”  being  her  sure  fate  if  she  did.  The 
writer  disoovers  from  her  expressions  that  •  she 
has  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Pease,  from  whom  she 
has  learned  lessons  of  duty,  of  which  she  prat¬ 
tles  gratefully  and  fervently.  He  buys  the 
remnant  of  her  “  hot  corn,”  and  thus  enables 
her  to  go  home,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
and  from  the  pestilential  night  air.  But  an¬ 
other  chapter  appears  in  a  day  or  two,  de¬ 
scribing  the  death  [of  “little  Katy”  from  the 
effects  of  her  beatings  and  exposures.  The 
good  missionary,  Mr.  Pease,  is  sent  for  to  pray 
fur  her,  at  her  own  request,  in  remembrance'  of 
his  lessons  of  truth  and  of  love.  He  arrives 
only  to  see  her  die,  but  to  die  happily. 

The  issues  of  the  Tribune  which  contain 
these  simple,  though  tragically  powerful  sketoh- 
re  soon  exhausted.  They  have  sold  faster 
wo  pence  than  poor  “little  Katy”  could 
sell  her  “hort  corn,  at  a  penny  an  ear.” 
i  are  called  for,  and  sold  rapidly  at  six¬ 
pence  apiece.  And  now,  lo  and  behold !  “  Hot 
Corn,”  and  “Mr.  Pease,”  and  “The  Tribune,” 
are  all  the  talk  among  thousands !  Letters 
pour  into  the  Tribune  office,  thanking  the  edi¬ 
tors  for  the  story,  and  enclosing  one,  two,  and 
five  dollars,  as  donations  for  the  “Home  of  In¬ 
dustry,”  expressing  the  fervent  hope  they  may 
save  the  lives  of  tho  scores  of  other  little  Ka¬ 
tya,  by  furnishing  them  shelter  and  sympathy. 


Other  responses,. at  the  same  time,  convey  “  ma¬ 
terial  aid”  to  Mr.  Pease.  And  thus  noble 
sympathies  are  called  out,  in  aid  of  a  noble 
institution  of  mercy,  from  persons  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  remained  ignorant  of  its  very 
existence,  not  to  say  its  needs. 

Suoh  are  some  of  the  sympathetic  tendencies 
of  the  present  era  —  such  the  pointings  to 
courses  of  practical  philanthropy,  whioh  the 
daily  presses  will  learn,  one  of  these  days,  to 
pursue  more  frequently  than  they  do,  instead 
of  filling  up  their  ample  columns  with  political 
slang  and  gossip,  as  too  many  papers  are 
doing — and  such  will  he  one  of  the  modes  by 
which  the  prophetic  “  good  time  ”  will  have 
been  aided  to  come.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
world  is  making  no  moral  progress?  Not 
your  correspondent,  certainly.  He,  at  least,  is 
willing  to  keep  heart  and  hope  “a  little  longer.” 

There  are  several  other  public  institutions 
in  whose  success  I  have  become  interested 
through  their  conductors  and  agents,  whom  I 
have  met  here  in  this  great  centre  of  action, 
and  of  which  it  was  my  purpose  to  give  notices 
this  letter ;  but  I  shall  have  to  postpone 
them.  _ _ _  Indicator. 

CHAPLIN'S  BAIL. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  relief  of  Chaplin’s  bail : 

Collected  by  E.  M.  K.  Glenn . -  $35.00 

Collected  from  tho  congregation  of  Rev. 

George  Scott . .  10.45 

$45.45 

W.  Blanchard. 

S.  Parker. 

August  25,  1853.  D.  A.  Hall. 

Hon.  Lester  Bliss,  Democratic  nominee 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio,  has  declined 
the  nomination. 

The  Cholera  broke  out  at  Cumberland, 
Md.,  last  week.  The  number  of  deaths  was 
14.  At  last  aocounts  the  disease  was  abating 

TERMS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ERA. 

One  copy,  one  year  -  $2  I  Five  copies,  one  year  $8 
Three  copies,  one  year  5  |  Ten  copies,  one  year  15 

These  terms  regulate  the  prioe  of  the  Era,  for  single 
copies  and  for  clubs,  to  old  or  new  subscribers.  Three, 
five,  or  ten  old  subscribers,  for  example,  by  clubbing, 
may  have  so  many  copies  of  the  Era  tor  $5,  $8,  or  $15. 

AGENTS  AND  CLUBS. 

Agents  are  entitled  to  fifty  cents  on  each  new  yearly 
subscriber,  and  twenty-five  cents  on  each  renewed 
subscriber,  except  in  the  case  of  clubs. 

A  club  of  three  subscribers,  one  of  whom  may  be  an 
old  one,  at  $5,  will  entitle  the  person  making  it  up  to 
a  copy  of  the  Era  for  three  months ;  a  club  of  five, 

months  j  a  club  of  ten,  five  of  whom  may  be  old  ones, 
at  $15,  to  a  copy  for  one  year.  Money  to  be  forward¬ 
ed  by  mail,  at  our  risk.  Large  amounts  may  be  re¬ 
mitted  in  drafts  or  certificates  of  deposits.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  prioe  of  the  paper,  single  copy,  is  two 
dollars  a  year.  Agents  sometimes  allow  a  subscriber, 
whom  they  obtain  or  renew,  the  benefit  of  their  com¬ 
mission,  so  that  the  subscriber,  by  their  kindness,  gets 
his  paper  for  $1.50,  or  $1.75,  as  the  case  may  be. 

OS’”  Subscriptions  for  half  a  year,  from  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  31st  of  December,  will  be  reoeived. 

G.  BAILEY. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Tho  “Facts  for  the  People  ”  is  a  monthly,  do- 
signod  for  preservation  os  a  document  for  reference, 
or  for  general  circulation,  as  a  Free  Democratic  Mis¬ 
sionary,  especially  among  those  not  yet  familiar  with 
tho  Anti-Slavery  movement.  It  will  bo  composed 
chiefly  of  articles  from  tho  National  Era,  adapted 
particularly  to  the  purpose  named. 

Each  number  will  oontain  eight  pages,  and  be  print¬ 
ed  on  good  paper,  of  the  size  of  the  Congressional 
Globe,  in  quarto  form,  suitable  for  binding. 

It  will  be  furnished  at  the  following  rates,  by  the 
year,  twelve  numbers  constituting  a  volume : 

Six  oopies  to  one  address  -  -  -  -  $1 
Twenty  oopies  to  one  address  ...  3 
One  hundred  oopies  to  one  addross  -  12 

Any  person  or  club  may  in  this  way,  by  raising 
$12,  supply  Anti-Slavery  reading  overy  month,  for  a 
whole  year,  to  ono  hundred  readers.  Single  subscri¬ 
bers  will  not  be  received.  Sond  for  a  club,  and  order 
it  to  one  address.  The  postage  is  a  trifle— only  half 
a  cent  a  number,  six  cents  a  yoar,  paid  in  advance  at 
tho  office  whore  the  paper  is  received.  LC/  ‘  All  pay¬ 
ments  must  be  in  advance.  G.  BAILEY. 

P.  S.  Editors  of  newspapers  favorable  to  the  fore¬ 
going  will  entitle  themselves  to  six  oopie  "  " 

rnonthl-  “ . ty  r. - * - J 

attenti 


thly,  by  publishing  the  Prospeotus,  and  directing 


CAMPAIGN  MEET1NGSJN  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Tho  calls  are  so  urgent  for  Mr.  Lewis,  in  overy 
oounty  of  the  State,  that  the  Committee  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  recall  some  of  tho  appointments,  in  order  to 
comply  as  far  as  possible  with  these  calls.  We  there¬ 
fore  assign  but  one  meeting  to  each  oounty  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scries,  with  but  two  exceptions. 

Now,  make  a  grand  rally  at  our  single  county  meet¬ 
ings,  whioh  will  occur  in  the  following  order : 

Cadik,  Harrison  county,  Thursday,  August  25. 

Carrollton ,  Carroll  county,  Friday,  August  26. 

Steubenville,  Jefferson  county,  Saturday,  August  27. 

Salem,  Columbiana  oounty,  Monday,  August  29. 

Canfield,  Mahoning  county,  Tuesday,  August  30. 

Warren,  Trumbull  county,  Wednesday,  August  31. 

Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county,  Thursday,  September 

Painesville,  Lake  county,  Friday,  September  2. 

Ch'trdon,  Geauga  county,  Saturday,  September  3. 

Ravenna,  Portage  county,  Monday,  Septembers. 

Massillon,  Stark  oounty,  Teusday,  September  6. 

Alsron,  Summit  county,  Wednesday,  September  7. 

Cleveland,  Thursday,  September  8. 

Elyria,  Lorain  county,  Friday,  September  9. 

Medina,  Medina  county,  Saturday,  September  10. 

Wooster,  Wayne  county,  Monday,  September  12. 

Wo  will  announce  no  further  appointments  until 
wo  confer  with  Mr.  Lewis.  We  fear  that  Coshoctoni 
Holmes,  and  Tuscarawas,  for  the  want  of  time,  will 
have  to  he  omitted,  unless  we  can  procure  other 
speakers  to  visit  them. 

Mr.  Chase  will  meet  Mr.  Lewis  at  Portsmouth,  and 
oontinue  with  him  for  soveral  days.  The  names  of 
other  speakers  will  bo  announced  in  due  time. 

Friends,  without  the  most  urgent  reasons,  wc 
not  consent  to  change  these  appointments.  Confusion 
is  always  the  result  of  such  changes. 

J.  H.  COULTER, 

Chairman  State  Central  Committee. 


FOURTEENTH  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

TWELVE  YEARS  A  SLAVE. 

“  TRUTH  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION.” 

“It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  Solomon  Northup 
is  carried  to  a  plantation  in  the  Red  River  eounttv 
(that  same  rogion  where  the  scene  of  Uncle  Tom’s  cap- 
tivity  was  laid,)  and  his  account  of  this  plantation,  and 
°f  Uf°  Xt  ']*' ‘ and  some  incidents  which  he  do- 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  “  /icy/,  ”'^ga  l74. 

THE  NARRATIVE  OF  SOLOMON  NORTnUP, 

A  CITIZEN  OP  NEW  YORK,  KIDNAPPED  IN 
Washington  City  in  1831,  and  Rescued  in  1853 
from  a  Cotton  Plantation,  near  the  Red  River  in  ihs 
State  of  Louisiana. 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Portrait  of  Solomon  in  his  Plantation  Suit. 

Scene  in  a  Slave  Pen  at  Washington. 

Separation  of  Eliza  and  her  Last  Child. 

Chapin  Rescuing  Solomon  from  Hanging. 

The  Staking-ont  and  Flogging  of  the  Girl  Patsjy. 
Scene  in  the  Cotton  Field. 

Arrival  Home,  and  First  Meeting  with  his  Wilo 
and  Children. 

One  handsome  12mo  volume,  350  pages,  price  $1.09. 
READ  WHAT  THE  REVIEWERS  SAY. 

The  narrative  will  be  read  with  interest  by  ovory 
16  who  can  sympathize  with  a  human  being  strur- 
gling  for  freedom.—  Buffalo  Courier. 

The  volume  oannot  fail  to  gain  a  wido  oircnlation. 
It  will  be  read  extensively  both  at  the  North  and  tho 
South.  No  one  can  contemplate  the  scenes  which  are 
hero  so  naturally  set  forth,  without  a  new  conviction 
of  the  hideousness  of  the  institution  which  the  subject 
of  tho  narrative  has  happily  escaped.— N.  Y.  Tnbu  nr. 

What  a  tale  it  tells;  what  inexpressible  reproofs 
against  Slavery;  what  occasion  for  shame  and  terns 
on  the  part  of  all !  We  think  the  story  as  affecting  as 
"  "l||»9onid  bo.  We  believe  its  perusal 

. . j  - an  absorbing  interest,  but  minis¬ 
ter  poworfully  to  tbo  sound,  intelligent  Anti-Slaw  ry 
sentiment  of  the  country. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Next  to  “  Undo  Tom’s  Cabin,”  the  extraordinary 
_  arrative  of  Solomon  Northup  is  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  book  that  was  ever  issued  from  tho  American 
press.  Indeed,  it  is  a  more  extraordinary  work  than 
that,  because  it  is  only  a  simple  unvarnishod  tale  of 
tho  experience  of  an  Amorioan  freoman  of  tho  “  bless¬ 
ings  ”  of  Slavery,  while  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom  is 
Duly  an  ingenious  and  powerfully  wrought  novel,  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  what  Solomon  saw  and  experi¬ 
enced— Southern  Slavory,  in  its  various  phases. 

Detroit  Tribune. 

We  hope  it  will  be  universally  read.  If  we  do  not 
sadly  orr,  it  will  prove  of  vast  service  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom.  If  there  are  those  who  can  peruse  it  un¬ 
moved,  Ve  pity  them.  That  it  will  oreato  as  great  a 
sensation  and  be  regarded  as  equally  interesting  as 
Unole  Tom’s  Cabin,  is  not  a  question  for  argument. 
In  our  opinion  it  will  lead  that  wonderful  work  in 
tho  popular  opinion,  and  in  tho  aggregate  of  sales. 

.  .  Buffalo  Express. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  narratives,  full  of 
hrilling  incidents  artlessly  told,  with  all  the  mark  a 
>f  truth.  Such  a  tale  is  more  powerful  than  any  flo- 
;ion  which  can  be  conceived  and  elaborated.  Thors 
aro  no  depicted  scones  in  Uncle  Tom  more  tragic,  hor¬ 
rible,  and  pathetic,  than  the  incidents  compassed  in 
the  twelve  years  of  this  man’s  life  in  slavory. 

He  who  w’th  b'  d  Journal. 

perusal  of  this  book,  will  arise  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Slavery  is  a  hell  of  torments  yet  untold, 
ke  devoting  tho  energies  of  his  life  to  its 
extirpation  from  the  face  of  God’s  beautiful  earth. 

Evening  Chronicle. 

It  is  ono  of  the  most  offeotive  books  against  Slavery 
that  was  ever  written.  Archy  Moore  and  Undo  Tom 
are  discredited  by  many  as  romances;  but  how  the 
apologists  for  the  institution  can  dispose  of  Northup 

It  is  well  told,  and  boars  internal  evidence  of  being 
a  dear  statement  of  facts.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
display,  but  the  events  are  so  graphically  portrayed, 
that  tho  interest  in  the  perusal  is  doep  and  unabated 
the  last.  Some  of  the  soonos  have  a  foarful  and  ex- 
ting  power  in  their  delineation.  The  sunshine  of 
kind  treatment  sheds  a  few  broad  beams  athwart  tho 
'  rk  canvas  of  twelve  years  of  bondage,  but  in  the 
ain  the  darker  cruolty  and  wiokedness  of  oppression 
still  more  revolting  by  tbo  oontrast. 

Cayuga  Chief. 

it  is  a  strange  history;  its  truth  is  far  strangor  than 
fiction.  Think  of  it!  For  thirty  years  a  man,  with 
all  a  man’s  hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations — with  a  wifo 
id  children,  to  call  him  by  tho  endearing  names  of 
id  father — with  ahomo,  (humble  it  may  be, 
home,)  beneath  the  shelter  of  whose  roof 
had  a  right  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid— t  li  en 
for  twelve  years  a  thing,  a  ohattd  personal  classed 
mules  and  horses,  and  treated  with  less  oonsid- 
on  than  they,  torn  from  his  home  and  family  nnd 
reo  labor  by  whioh  he  oarnod  their  broad,  and 
driven  to  unremitting,  unrequited  toil  in  a  cottou  field, 
under  a  burning  southern  sun,  by  the  lash  of  an  inhu- 
an  master.  Oh,  it  is  horrible !  It  chills  the  blood 
think  that  suoh  are.— Fred..  Douglass'  Paper. 
Itoomes  bofore  us  with  highly  respectable  vouchers, 
and  is  a  plain  and  simple  statement  of  what  happened 
to  the  author  white  in  bondage  to  Southern  masters. 

the  South  all  the  privileges  in 

-  -  -  -  .  ..-jich  are  guarantied  to  them  by 

the  Constitution,  we  are  free  to  speak  of  its  evils ;  and 
when  particular  instances  of  inhuman  treatment  of 
slaves  come  to  our  notice,  we  shall  remark  upon  them 
as  wo  please.  It  is  a  well  told  story,  full  of  interest, 
and  may  be  said  to  bo  tho  reality  of  "  lifo  among  tho 
lowly — Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Li  t  it  be  road  In  all  lln.se  good  cosy  souls  who 

be  road  by  all  who  think  that,  although  Slavery  is 
politically  and  economically  a  bad  thing,  it  is  not  very 
bud  for  the  slaves.  Let  it  be  read  by  all  those  M.  C  S 
md  supporters  who  are  always  ready  to  give  their 
otes  in  aid  of  Slavery  and  tho  Slave  Trade,  with  alt 
the  kidnapping  inseparable  from  it.  Lot  it  be  read, 
too.  by  our  Southern  friends,  who  pity,  with  so  much 
Christian  sensibility,  the  wretched  condition  of  tho 


INDEPENDENT  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  STATE 
OP  NEW  YORK. 

The  Inddpendent  Democratic  Electors  of  the  State 
of  New  York  are  requested  to  meet  in  their  respective 
Assembly  Districts,  and  to  appoint  one  delegate  froi 
eaoh  distriot,  to  attend  a  State  Convention,  which  wii 
assemble  at  the  oity  of  Syracuse  on  Wednesday,  th 
31st  day  of  August,  1853,  at  12  o’clook,  noon,  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  Candidates  for  such  State  Offi¬ 
cers  as  are  to  bo  chosen  at  the  next  election,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  co 
befor  it. 

CHARLES  A.  WHEATON, 
ROBERT  R.  RAYMOND, 
HIRAM  BARNEY, 

S.  E.  CHURCH, 

L.  P.  NOBLE, 

E.  L.  SOULE, 

E.  MARKS, 

S.  D.  PORTER, 

E.  W.  STEWART, 

Independent  Democratic  State  Committal 
Syracuse,  July  23,  1853. 


MASSACHUSETTS  FREE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE 
CONVENTION. 

The  Annual  State  Convention  of  the  Free  Democ¬ 
racy,  for  tho  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  will  be  holden  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Fitchburg, 
on  Thursday,  September  15,  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Tho  soveral  towns  and  cities  are  requested  to  send 
Delegates  to  the  numbor  of  three  for  every  Represent¬ 
ative  to  which  they  are  entitlod  in  the  General  Court. 

By  order  of  the  State  Committee, 

EDWARD  L.  KEYES,  Secretary. 


A  LADY  OF  OUR  ACQUAINTANCE, 

MRS.  POWELL,  No.  18JTANT0N  ST.,  N.  Y., 

Was  troubled  with  liver  complaint  for  a  long  time, 

Dr.  McLane’s  Celebrated  Liver  Pills.  She  did  so,  and 
says  that  with  one  box  she  was  effectually  cured. 

Indigestion,  stoppage  of  the  menses,  costiveness,  anti 
general  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  aro  all  diseases  ori¬ 
ginating  in  tho  samo  protific  cause,  as  is  also  that 
dreadful  scourge  DYSPEPSIA.  Those  who  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  any  Of  the  above  enumerated  diseases, 
may  rest  assured  that  tho  source  of  all  their  maladies 
is  in  the  liver,  and  for  its  correction  tho  best  remedy 
over  offered  to  the  public  is  Dr.  McLane’s  Celebrated 
Liver  Pills.  Try  them.  The  money  refunded,  if  not 
satisfactory. 

P.  S.  The  above  valuablo  remedy,  also  DR.  Mc- 
LANE’S  CELEBRATED  VERMIFUGE,  can  now 
he  had  at  all  the  respectable  Drug  Stores  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

Ijy  Purchasers  will  please  he  careful -to  ask  for 
and  take  none  but  DR.  McLANE’S  LIVER  PILLS- 
There  are  other  Pills,  purporting  to  be  Liver  Pills, 
now  before  the  public, 


husband  at 


free  negroes  at  the  North,  and  rejoice  at  the  enviah 
condition  of  their  own  slaves. — N.  Y.  Indepe/ulent. 


DERBY  &  MILLER,  Auburn,  Now  YoTk. 

DERBY,  ORTON,  A  MULLIGAN,  Buffalo. 
By  Copies  sent  by  mail  (post  paid)  on  receipt  of 
price.  Publishers  of  newspapers,  giving  the  above 
ono  insertion  previous  to  January,  1854,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  copy,  postage  paid,  on  Ibnvarding  their 
paper  (marked)  to  DERBY  &  MILLER, 

Aug.  25—  . 


a,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS. 

ZC.  ROBBINS,  Attorney  for  Procuring  and  De- 
•  fending  Patents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  makes  Ex¬ 
aminations  at  tho  Patent  Offioo,  prepares  Drawings 
md  Papers  for  Applicants  for  Patents,  and  oan  be 
ionsnlted  on  alt  matters  relating  to  tho  Patent  Liu  3 
md  decisions  in  this  and  other  countries.  He  also 
lonlinues  to  devote  espeoial  attention  to  arguing 
rejected  applications  before  tho  Commissioner  of  Pa¬ 
tents,  in  which  line  of  practice  he  has  suoceedeil  in 
procuring  a  great  number  of  valuable  patents.  His 
fee  for  an  examination  at  the  Patent  Office  is  five  dol¬ 
lars  ;  for  other  servioes  the  chargo  will  be  reasonable. 
Reference  can  be  made  to  members  of  Congress,  or  to 
those  for  whom  Mr.  R.  has  transacted  business  dui  itg 
tho  past  nine  years.  Aug.  25— eow 


new  York  conference  seminary. 

T'  October  31,  1853.  Another  new  building,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  hundred  students,  will  be  ready  at 
this  time.  The  rooms  are  large,  and  furnished  with 
convenient  clothes  presses. 

TUITION,  PER  QUARTER. 

Common  English  branches  ....  $g.0o 
Higher  English  branches  ....  4.00 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ....  5.00 

Incidental  expenses . (1.25 

EXTRAS. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  e 


Use  of  Piano  . 

Drawing  and  Painting,  each  - 
Monochromatic  and  Tissue  Flowers,  each 
Vocal  Music,  three  lossons  a  week  - 
/1  nental  Needle  Work  and  Worsted  Flo 


fi.00 


lax  Flowers  and  Fru 


Will  consist  of  twenty  professors  and  teachers. 

This  school  posses  the  elements  of  tho  best  schools 
in  the  country,  and  has  as  extensive  a  course  of  iii- 

Thcre  are  in  attendance  now  180  classical  students, 
ost  of  whom  intend  to  enter  tho  new  college,  one  of 
e  buildings  of  which  will  be  finished  for  the  next 
term,  October  31st.  Students  can  now  engage  their 
s  in  the  college,  and  pursue  the  eollogo  course 
■  the  instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary. 
The  college  proper  will  open  September  1,  1854. 


We  feel  inclined  t. 


:>ung  it 


a  college  course,  as  the  terms  on  whioh  the  new  col¬ 
lege  offers  a  thorough  college  education  aro  suoh  as 
to  moot  tho  case  of  the  most  indigent 
The  whole  expense  for  board,  washing,  fuol,  room 
.  jnt,  aud  contingent  expenses,  per  year,  to  those  who 
have  a  scholarship,  will  bo  tho  small  sum  of  $65.75. 

Scholarships  are  sold  to  entitle  tho  purchasor  to  tu¬ 
ition  in  the  college  for  four  years  for  $20,  for  twenty 
years  for  $50,  fifty  years  for  $100. 

The  terms  and  vacations  are  so  arranged  as  to  have 
long  vacation  of  fourteen  weeks  oomo  in  the  winter 
sason.  By  this  arrangement,  tho  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  teach  throe  and  a  half  months,  with- 
>ut  any  loss  of  time.  They  will  thus  prooure  enough 
o  meet  their  expenses,  except  for  books  and  clothes, 
or  the  entire  year. 

Students  will  be  conveyed  to  and  from  Albany,  at 

For  further  particulars,  addross 

ALONZO  FLACK,  Principal, 

Aug.  18—  Charlotteville,  Schoharie  00.,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 

Richard,  robert,  and  william  charles, 

all  carpenters  by  trade,  who  came  from  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Any  person  giving  information  of  the  said  Richard, 
Robert,  or  William,  will  confer  a  great  favor.  They 
can  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage,  by  giving 
information  of  their  residences  to 

JOHN  B.  BACON,  Penn  Yan, 

Ang.  18— _ Yates  county,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  ! 

SOLDIERS  who  served  in  the  various  wars,  and 
sailors,  or  their  widows  or  heirs,  to  whom  ar- 
iars  of  pay,  extra  pay,  bounty  land,  pensions,  do., 
iay  be  duo,  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have 
reir  olaims  investigated.  Address 

A.  M.  GANGEWER, 

Attorney  and  Agent,  W ashington,  D.  C, 
Bounty-land  warrants  bought  and  sold- 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


From  tlio  London  Punch. 
THE  POPE  VS.  UNCLE  TOM. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Pope  has  prohibited  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  in  tho  Homan  States. 

Daily  papers. 

Fie,  Pio  Nono  '.—weakest  wight 
Of  crowned  heads  in  Christendom— 

To  vent  your  solitary  spite, 

And  shake  your  crook  at  Uncle  Tom 


W  ould  you  exert  your  fanciod  might 
To  wreak  a  second  martyrdom  ? 
Indulge  your  hate  of  Freedom's  light, 
And  strike  again  poor  Tncle  Tom? 


Fio,  coward  despot ! — Europe’s  shame ! 

More  than  you  is  Mrs.  Stowe ! 

You  maybe  priest— yea,  Pope— by  name 
You  can’t  be  Pio !  No— homo! 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS— ANNEXATION. 

Makawao  Mani,  Hawaiian  Group, 

May  13  1853. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era: 

After  an  absence  of  some  six  months,  to  n 
inexplicable,  the  Era  has  lately  resumed  its 
visits  at  Makawao.  The  grief  arising  from 
the  loss  of  this  old  friend  is  greater  than  you 
can  easily  conceive.  Please  send  in  your  bills 
regularly,  to  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  so  that  I 
may  not  sustain  another  so  serious  a  loss,  till, 
at  least,  I  give  you  notice  to  the  contrary.  I 
hope,  ere  long,  to  make  some  arrangement  and 
obtain  United  States  stamps,  that  I  may  pay 
for  my  papers  and  pay  the  postage,  and  thus 
save  my  friends  the  trouble  of  looking  after  my 
newspaper  affairs.  I  moan  to  do  this,  let  me 
add,  unless  you  annex  us  before  I  have  time  to 
send!  Well  said:  1  am  taken  all  aback  by 
what  I  see  in  these  last  nowspapers.  That  so 
staid  a  man  as  the  editor  of  tho  Era  should  talk 
of  such  a  thing  as  the  annexation  to  tho  United 
States  of  these  fair  islands,  greatly  surprises 
me;  but  here  we  have  it  in  black- and  white, 
and  no  mistake.  (See  Era  for  January  1 3  th, 
1853.)  True,  you  say,  “  Whenever  they  shall 
propose  such  a  measure ;  ”  and  you  would 
doubtless  say  of  us  as  of  Cuba,  “  and  without 
Slavery,  not  otherwise.”  Thank  you  for  this. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  Bay,  that  hav¬ 
ing  toiled  for  the  Hawaiians  some  twenty-five 
years,  and  expecting  to  toil  on  till  I  die,  it  is  my 
earnest  desire,  and  my  prayer  to  God  in  behalf 
of  this  nation,  that  it  may  be  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  one.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  so  ;  provided  the  three  great  Powers  which 
have  pledged  themselves  to  protect  the  islands 
shall  be  faithful.  That  they  will  be  so,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  1  see  no  oaiise  to  doubt.  •  It  is  for 
the  interest  of  each  to  do  so.  True,  the  United 
States  at  present  have  many  more  commercial 
interests  here  than  either  England  or  Franco. 
Those  of  England  are,  however,  considerable, 
and  those  of  Franco  are  increasing.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  Governments  will  see  the  poli¬ 
cy,  not  to  say  duty,  of  protecting  the  little 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  in  its  independence;  so  that 
it  may  remain,  as  it  now  is,  common  ground, 
which  all  may  equally  occupy,  not  as  owners, 
but  as  friends  and  protectors.  If  I  am  not 
egregiously  mistaken,  thb  highest  economy  on 
all  hands  would  be  promoted  by  thus  leaving 
tho  Hawaiian  nation  independent,  and  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  native  Government  in  en¬ 
acting  and  enforcing  laws  which  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  greatest  good  of  all  classes.  The 
Hawaiians  are  learning,  to  Bay  the  least,  to 
govern  themselves:  and  tho  chiefs  are  folly 
enough  disposed  to  call  to  their  aid  tho  intolli 
gent  of  other  lands ;  and  I  think  such  men  will 
always  be  looked  up  to  for  advice.  As  things 
now  are,  the  expense  of  governing  the  nation 
is  the  merest  tithe  of  what  would  be  required, 
were  the  native  Government  to  be  superseded 
by  a  foreign  one.  Taxes,  in  that  case,  would 
be  quite  another  thing  than  they  now  are.  I 
can  see  no  advantago  to  any  party  from  annex¬ 
ation,  unless  I  except  some  few  individuals  who 


might  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  office.  Certainly, 
the  United  States  Government  would  be  no 
gainer  for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  it  would  cost 
no  small  annual  sum  to  sustain  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  country  so  far  from  home.  Besides, 
I  agree  most  fully  with  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Hale  on  the  subject  of  annexation,  which  I  see 
in  the  Era  of  February  3d.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  absurd,  and  will  prove  ruinous,  to 
seek  acquisition,  or  even  to  aooept  it  if  offered, 
in  foreign  and  distant  lands.  Cultivate  what 
you  already  have,  ere  you  ask,  purchase,  or 
accept  even,  another  foot  of  land.  No  advan¬ 
tage,  then,  in  my  opinion,  would  accrue  to  the 
United  States  from  annexation.  Who,  then, 
would  be  benefited  ?  A  few  planters  would 
bo  likely  to  derive  somo  immediate  advantage, 
as  duties  on  sugars,  syrups,  coffee,  &c.,  would 
be  removed,  or  greatly  lessened  ;  but  even  this 
class  might  find  the  little  finger  of  Unole  Sam 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  Hamehameha  III. 
The  talk  of  an  increase  of  exports,  of  the  mul 
tiplication  of  supplies  for  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific,  in  consequence  of  annexation,  seems 
strange  to  my  ear.  Perhaps  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  case ;  but  I  reason  thus :  What 
ground  is  there  to  oxpeot  an  increase  of  indus¬ 
try  in  consequence  of  annexation  ?  The  King 
is  proverbially  kind  to  foreigners ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  too,  will  favor  all  industrious  men,  by 
selling  or  leasing  them  all  the  lands  they  can 
cultivate — on  which  they  can  raise  sugar-cane, 
wheat,  corn,  coffee,  beans,  potatoes,  &e.  Lands 
are  not  taxed  at  all,  and  taxes  of  all  kinds  are 
exceedingly  light.  What  more  indulgence,  1 
pray,  would  Yankees  have,  than  they  find 
here?  And  what  gain  would  they  realize  in 
annexation  ?  Still,  most  of  them  will  second 
the  motion  to  annex — will  be  clamorous  in 
urging  it.  If  such  a  thing  shall  take  place, 
those  foreigners  will  have  am  pio  time  to  repent 
of  their  folly  ;  for,  that  the  majority  of  them 
would  rue  the  day  when  they  asked  it,  I  have 
not  the  Bhadow  of  a  doubt. 

Do  you  inquire  how  it  happens,  if  lands  can 
be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the 
country  is  fruitful,  and  agricultural  products 
in  demand,  that  there  shomd  be  so  few  exports, 
and  that  the  Hawaiian  markets  should  bo  so 
poorly  supplied  ?  A  ready  answer  lean  give 
you,  and  one  which  will  show  that  the  difficul¬ 
ty  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government.  It  is  this  :  Foreigners 
wish  to  become  rich  at  once,  but  they  mean  to 
become  thus  without  turning  the  Hawaiian 
soil.  I  have  already  spoken  with  you  on  this 
subject — told  you  what  I  have  seen.  I  will  now 
give  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  man  of 
thought  and  observation,  who  has  lived  on  the 
island  of  Oahu  some  ten  years.  Under  date  ot 
April  ICth,  he  thus  wrote  me : 

“  Blank  told  me,  yesterday,  that  ho  regrot- 
ted  that  he  had  bo  much  land,  and  that  he 
would  sell  every  foot  of  it  for  what  he  gave.  1 
suppose  he  spoke  rather  strongly ;  but  he  and 
many  others  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  land  speculation  business.  People  are  not 
about  to  give  great  prices  for  land,  situated  as 
most  land  is  here — particularly  Americans — 
when  there  is  so  much  land  in  Oregon  and 
California  ;  and  the  English  are  getting  off  as 
fast  as  they  can  to  Australia.  So  there  is  no 
hope  for  land  speculators  but  annexation.  As 
for  going  to  work  on  their  land,  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it,  why,  that  the  Canakas  (Ha- 
watians)  ought  to  do :  and  they  are  a  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  set,  if  they  do  not.  This  is 
the  way  the  mass  of  tho  foreigners  talk,  and 
is  a  specimen  of  their  agricultural  logic.  The 
first  and  second  terms  of  their  syllogism  admit 
of  no  conclusion  but  annexation,  which  I  pray 
God  may  never  come.” 

I  am  happy  to  give  you  the  above  quotation 
from  a  man  of  great  candor  and  information, 
that  you  may  see  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
views  of  things  pertaining  to  agriculture  at  the 
islands.  I  do.  not  believo  that  annexation  of 
the  islands  to  the  United  States  would  much, 
if  at  all,  increase  the  resources  of  the  islands, 
unless  these  were  developed  by  other  than  for¬ 
eign  hands.  But  as  1  am  nearly  full,  I  will 
resume  the  subject  in  another  sheet. 

Truly  thine,  in  tho  oause  of  humanity, 

J.  S.  Green. 


Makawao  Mani,  May  16,  1853. 

M  y  Dear  Sir  :  From  my  communication  of 
the  1 3th,  you  will  clearly  perceive  that  I  go  for 
the  independence  of  Hawaii ;  and  this  I  do 
from  sincere  and  disinterested  love  both  to  my 
own  and  to  my  adopted  country.  The  highest 
good  of  both  requires,  in  my  opinion,  that 
things  remain  as  they  are,  for  the  present,  at 
least.  Men  from  all  countries  may  now  sit, 
each  under  his  own  Hawaiian  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  having  none  to  make  them  afraid.  They 
may  toil ;  buy,  sell,  and  get  gain  ;  may  build, 
plant,  sow,  and  reap :  and  do  so  with  as  great 
security  as  in  New  England,  or  porhaps  any¬ 
where  on  earth;  and,  with  tho  exception  of 
building  with  foreign  material,  may  do  all 
these  as  cheap  as  anywhere  else.  But  would 


this  bo  so,  were  the  islands  annexed  to  the 
United  States?  Believe  it  who  may  or  can.  I 
have  ne  such  idea.  Admitting,  if  you  please, 
that  some  advantage  to  the  United  States 
would  accrue  from  annexation,  and  that  there 
would  be  some  gain  to  planters  at  the  islands; 
but  how  would  it  be  with  the  Hawaiians?  “  It 
may  be  sport  to  you,”  as  the  fable  puts  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  frogs,  addressing  the  boys 
who  were  pelting  them  with  stones,  “but  it  is 
death  to  us.”  Might  not  our  people  adopt 
similar  language  in  addressing  annexationists 
of  the  United  States?  “  It  may  be  gain  to  you, 
but  it  will  be  ruin  to  us.”  So  I  honestly  think; 
and,  thinking  thus,  I  may  not  neglect  using 
what  influence  I  have  in  opposing  it.  I  there¬ 
fore  begin  with  my  esteemed  friend,  the  editor 
of  the  National  Era.,  asking  him  to  allow  me 
to  speak  freely  through  the  columns  of  his 
paper :  for  the  subject  is  one  of  deep  import¬ 
ance,  both  to  you  in  the  United  States  and-  us 
the  islands. 

I  think  the  annexation  of  these  islands  to 
the  United  States  would  be  the  entering  wedge 
to  the  introduction  of  Slavery.  In  some  former 
communication,  I  wrote  you  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  relation  to  the  islands ;  but  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  a  little  more  definite  in  speaking 
of  the  danger  that  the  demon  of  Slavery  may 
yet  gain  footing  on  the  soil  of  Hawaii,  and  pol¬ 
lute  with  its  hateful  breath  all  that  is  fair  and 
lovely  on  these  charming  islands,  especially 
should  tho  doctrine  of  annexation  prevail. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  of  the  aver- 
m  to  farming,  felt  by  so  many  at  the  islands, 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  few  or  no 
farms  of  100,  150,  or  200  acres,  cultivated  by 
foreigners  year  after  year,  sown  to  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  planted  with  corn,  beans,  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  filled  with  garden  vegetables.  Only 
or  two  farms  even  approximating  to  this 
be  found  on  Mani ;  and  no  other  island  of 
group  has  a  greater  number,  as  I  can  hear. 
There  are  several  sugar  plantations  on  tho 
islands  of  Mani  and  Kanai,  and  some  small 
ones,  I  believe,  on  Hawaii.  Some  of  these  de¬ 
mand  40  or  50  laborers,  and  one  on  Kanai,  I 
believe,  has  100  in  its  employ.  So  you  will  see, 
at  a  glance,  that  men  are  in  demand  to  work 
the  sugar  plantations.  Coffee  plantations  there 
are  on  Hawaii  and  on  Kanai,  and  these  also 
need  and  must  have  workmen.  But  where 
shall  they  be  found?  How  shall  they  be  ob¬ 
tained?  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  Hawaiians. 
Many  of  these  have  purchased  lands,  and  these 
they  find  it  more  profitable  to  cultivate  than  to 
work  for  such  wages  as  planters  can  find  it 
convenient  to  pay.  Some  two  years  ago,  the 
experiment  of  employing  coolies  was  begun ; 
and  for  a  short  time  planters  seemed  to  think 
their  troubles  were  about  to  end  ;  but  they  find 
themselves  mistaken ;  coolies  do  not  do  well. 
They  have  made  their  employers  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  They  are  an  unhappy  race  of  men, 
are  passionate  and  revengeful,  and  regardless 
of  life.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  treated 
with  cruelty,  and  several  of  them  have  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  On  the  whole,  the  employment 
of  these  coolies  has  proved  a  decided  failure. 
Of  course,  planters  will  have  to  fall  back  upon 
native  Hawaiians  for  the  present.  They  will 
have  to  employ  them,  so  far  as  they  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding  them,  until  they  can  obtain 
some  other  race  to  till  the  soil  and  gather  in 
the  productions  of  the  field.  And  to  what  race 
shall  they  look,  for  the  right  sort  of  men  ? 
They  have  heard  of  one  raoe  and  another — of 
Belgians  and  Germans  and  Danes — but  they 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  employ¬ 
ing  any  of  these;  and,  if  I  can  judge  from  the 
hints  given  by  some  of  the  planters  and  would- 
be-planters,  they  dislike,  or — in  the  words  of 
the  fair  slaveholder  in  the  story  of  Mark  Suth¬ 
erland— they  cannot  “brook  the  service  of  any 
who  can  defy  or  abandon  their  service  at  their 
pleasure ;  ”  in  other  words,  they  dislike  free  la¬ 
borers.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  a  few  foreign¬ 
ers  and  one  planter  on  Mani  would  deprecate 
Slavery  as  they  would  tho  plague,  or  as  they 
would  the  introduction  of  wild  beasts  and  ser¬ 
pents  into  these  fair  islands  ;  but  to  the  majori¬ 
ty,  the  thought  of  relief  from  the  perplexity  of 
hiring  and  paying  and  superintending  free 
men,  by  the  introduction  of  Slavery,  would  be 
-  delightful  one — full  of  hope  for  the  genera- 
ons  to  come  on  the  shores  of  Hawaii.  An¬ 
nexation  would  be  the  entering  wedge  to  Sla¬ 
very  among  us,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  It  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  people.  It  would  strike  at 
the  root  of  their  happiness.  It  would  wither  the 
arm  of  enterprise,  which,  though  still  feeble 
compared  with  the  giant  arm  with  you,  is 
nevertheless  becoming  stronger  and  stronger. 
It  would  dig  the  grave  of  the  nation,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  Hawaiian  race,  root  and  branch,  and 
do  this  in  an  inoredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Such  being  my  honest  belief,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  know  that  I  daily  pray,  and  shall 
continue  to  pray,  “  from  all  annexations  of  the 
Hawaiian  with  foreign  nations,  good  Lord  de¬ 
liver  us.”  Yours,  in  the  oause  of  justice, 

J.  S.  Green. 


SIGNS  OF  FEOGHESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ulysses  Centre,  August  1,  1853. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

Enclosed  is  twelve  dollars,  for  which  you  will 
please  send  me  one  hundred  copies  ot  Facts  for 
the  People.  The  Free  Democracy  are  greatly 
encouraged  in  this  vicinity.  We  have  constant 
accessions  from  the  ranks  of  both  the  old  par¬ 
ties.  At  the  last  Presidential  election  there 
were  three  of  the  most  populous  townships  in 
this  county  that  gave  majorities  for  Hale  and 
Julian,  over  both  the  old  parties  combined. 
That  will  do  to  commence  with.  Just  keep  a 
look  out  for  little  Potter,  for  she  has  been  the 
first  county  in  Pennsylvania  to  outlaw  the  Li¬ 
quor  Traffic;  and  I  think  there  is  hope  of  a 
people  that  have  stamina  enough  to  do  that  in 
a  State  as  badly  party  ridden  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  money  enclosed  is  the  amount  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  taken  at  a  primary  meeting  of  the 
voters  of  this  town,  held  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  permanently.  If  we  have  out-num- 
lered  both  the  old  parties  without  any  concert 
of  action,  may  we  not  hope  to  do  a  little  better 
with  a  thorough  preparation  for  future  con¬ 
flicts?  O.  A.  Lewis. 


WILMOT’S  DISTRICT. 
Terrytown,  Bradford  Co.,  Penn. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

The  good  cause  is  onward  in  this  district, 
(the  Wilmot  district,)  notwithstanding  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Free  Soil  Democracy  here  is  con¬ 
stantly  echoing  the  praises  of  the  General  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  but  an  echo,  however,  for 
Mr.  Wilmot  and  the  talented  editor  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Reporter,  the  organ  referred  to,  hate  the 
pro-slavery  features  of  Gen.  Pierce’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  almost  a  perfect  hatred.  They 
still  proclaim  themselves  the  fast  friends  of 
“Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Men,  Freedom 
for  all  Territories  and  all  new  States.”  To 
reconcile  such  professions  with  their  support  of 
the  evil-born  Compromises  and  Fugitive  Bill  of 
abominations,  is  their  task,  not  mine. 

The  Reporter,  of  the  23d  inst.,  feels  very  hap¬ 
py  to  say  that  the  dangers  to  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  has  been  exposed,  and  which  at 
one  time  threatened  its  dissolution,  “are  avert¬ 
ed,  and  may  be  avoided ;  ”  ay,  here’s  the  rub, 
“  may  be  avoided  IF  patriotism  and  liberality 
control  its  counsels  and  guide  its  action.” 

Now,  I  should  just  like  to  know  how  much 
patriotism  there  is  in  a  party  that  makes  catch¬ 
ing  runaway  slaves  a  sine  qua  non  to  its  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  how  much  liberality  there  is  in  giv¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  free  territory  to  a  horde  of  banditti  and  des¬ 
pots  ?  The  Reporter  thinks  the  attempt  to  na¬ 
tionalize  slavery  unjust,  unchristian,  and  anti- 
Democratic.  So  do  I.  But  if  tho  attempt  bo  so 
bad,  what  must  the  actual  doing  of  the  thing 
be?  And,  before  all  Israel  and  the  sun,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and 
beyond  all  successful  contradiction,  the  election 
of  Gen.  Pierce  upon  the  Compromise  coalition 
and  Fugitive  Bill,  has  capped  the  climax  of 
nationalizing  slavery.  Slavery  was  national 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  in  this  country  ever 
since  New  England  enslaved,  not  only  negroes, 
but  also  Indians.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
since  we  became  so  extravagantly  fond  of  na¬ 
tionality,  when  slavery  did  not  mould  and  shape 
the  General  Government  just  as  it  pleased. 
The  Administration  of  the  younger  Adams  look- 
1  ore  against  slavery  than  any  one  we  have 
had ;  and  yet  his  Administration,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  stand  erect,  had  to  go  on 
all  fours,  and  drag  its  belly  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  presence  of  slavery.  Any  person  who 
now  affirms  that  slavery  is  not  national,  just 
simply  lacks  intelligence  or  moral  sense. 

The  Reporter  congratulates  itself  and  read¬ 
ers  upon  the  settlement  of  the  exoiting  question 
of  slavery,  yet  its  remarks  in  the  paper  of  the 
date  referred  to,  exhibit  very  strong  evidence 
of  an  under-current — a.  sort  of  under-ground 
railroad  current — which  impels  this  editor  in  a 
direction  just  the  opposite  of  his  words;  and 


the  Hunkers  see  this  very  plainly.  This  edi¬ 
torial,  and  others  like  it,  proves  most  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  question  is  not  settled — that  the 
agitation  is  increasing,  and  must  increase,  and 
never  will  stop  until  liberty  is  proclaimed  to 
all  th ;  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  chasm 
between  the  old  line  Democracy  and  the  Free 
Soil  Democracy  of  1848,  in  thfo  section,  is  by 
no  means  obliterated.  The  hope  of  the  spoils 
covered  it  up  for  a  short  time — the  covering  is 
now  being  torn  off;  the  Hunkers  are  indignant; 
the  Free-Soilers  are  getting  offices;  and  this  is 
held  to  be  in  derogation  of  both  the  law  and 
gospel  of  the  Baltimore  platform. 

A  paper  is  now  to  be  established  in  this 
county,  aDd  others  in  other  places,  to  floor  the 


Soilers  adopted  the  platform,  elected  General 
Pierce,  sing  poems  to  the  Administration,  sla¬ 
very,  and  all — declare  the  slavery  agitation  at 
an  end — and  yet  they  have  not  pleased  their 
masters.  The  fight  is  to  be  renewed.  The  work 
must  all  be  done  over  again.  Thus  it  ever  is 
with  slavery.  Its  claims  are  supreme — it  is 
rule  or  ruin.  The  former  it  has  always  done; 
the  latter  is  coming  on  as  fast  as  time  moves 
onward.  G.  F.  H. 


Having  referred  to  these  measures  in  which 
Mr.  Chase  has  exerted  himself  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  interests  of  his  constituents,  we  will  now 
refer  to  some  in  whioh  they  were  interested  in 
common  with  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  in 
the  Union,  and  especially  those  of  the  Western 
States.  And,  first,  we  will  Bpeak  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  harbors  and  rivers.  In  his  views 
of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government,  Mr. 
Chase  is  a  strict  constructionist ;  but,  in  looking 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he 
finds  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
conferred  upon  Congress.  This  power  neces¬ 
sarily  includes  that  of  making  safe  harbors  and 
improving  the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  suoh 
has  been  the  construction  put  upon  this  clause 
from  the  early  history  of  the  Government.  The 
only  difficulty  has  been  that  politicians  living 
on  the  borders  of  salt  water  have  been  unable 
comprehend  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  commeroe  carried  on  upon  fresh  water ;  they, 
therefore,  have  denied  the  power  of  Congress 
to  improve  fresh  water  harbors  and  rivers. 
Western  men,  acquainted  with  the  vast  com¬ 
merce  upon  our  lakes  and  rivers,  are  unable  to 
appreciate  this  distinction.  They  do  not  find  the 
Wv.rds,  fresh  water  or  salt  water,  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Mr.  Chase’s  mind  is  not  of  the  narrow 
oast,  to  be  swayed  by  any  such  frivolous  dis¬ 
tinctions.  He  believes  Congress  has  the  same 
power  to  improve  the  harbors  and  rivers  of  the 
West,  that  it  has  those  of  the  Atlantic  slope; 
and  he  believes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make 
liberal  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  With 
these  views  he  has  steadily,  ably,  and  persever- 
ingly  advocated  every  bill  making  suitable  ap- 
oropriations  for  harbor  and  river  improvements. 
Early  in  his  Senatorial  career,  such  a  bill,  spe¬ 
cially  reported  for  this  purpose,  after  a  protract¬ 
ed  and  factious  opposition,  was  postponed  to  a 
certain  hour.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 

i,  and  Mr.  Chase  knew  it  could  never  be 
taken  up  again.  Being  ready  for  this  emer- 

. . y,  by  having  carefully  prepared  a  bill 

ling  the  constitutional  objections  of  some 
Senators,  but  retaining  every  important  amend¬ 
ment,  he  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  bill.  The  amendment 
was  defeated,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many 
professedly  warm  friends  of  the  measure  voted 
against  it.  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Chase 
on  this  occasion  were  clear  and  impressive.  He 
struggled  manfully  against  the  foes  of  these 
appropriations,  and  those  friends,  who,  for  some 
reason  difficult  to  be  understood,  desired  to  find 
an  excuse  for  voting  against  them  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Clay  had  retired,  but  on  coming  in,  in  the 
morning,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  what 
Mr.  Chase  had  done,  and  said  that  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  do  the  same  thing  had  he  been  able 
to  remain. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  contin¬ 
ually  arising  in  Congress,  is  how  to  dispose  of 
the  public  lands.  In  times  past,  speculators 
innumerable  have  been  enriched  by  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  country.  Few  calami¬ 
ties  can  befall  a  neighborhood  more  serious 
than  to  have  the  wild  land  “taken  up”  by  men 
living  abroad,  who  never  intend  to  cultivate  it, 
and  hold  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  increased  price  at  which  it  will  sell  when 
the  roads  are  constructed  and  school  houses 
built,  orchards  grown,  and  large  improvements 
made  on  adjoining  farms  by  the  poor  laborers 
who  live  upon  them.  None  can  appreciate  the 
disadvantages  from  this  foreign  ownership  of 
uncultivated  lands,  but  those  who  have  lived 
in  a  new  country,  and  learned  them  by  expe¬ 
rience.  The  nation,  too,  is  a  great  sufferer,  for 
the  lands  thus  held,  yield  nothing  to  add  to  its 
wealth,  when,  were  they  in  the  hands  of  actual 
settlers,  they  would  produce  their  annual  crops, 
and  swell  the  national  wealth  to  the  amount  of 
their  value.  The  General  Government  no  long¬ 
er  needs  the  income  of  these  lands  for  revenue, 
and  there  has  long  been  spreading  a  disposition 
to  give  them  away.  On  the  one  hand  are  those 
who  desire  to  bestow  them,  free  of  cost,  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities,  to  actual  settlers.  These  are 
the  friends  of  what  is  called  the  Homestead 
bill.  On  the  other  hand,  are  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  the  giving  them  away  in  large  quantities 
to  States  and  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  railroads  and  other  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  In  one  case,  the  lands  actually  given 
to  a  company  are  estimated  by  the  company 
itself  sufficient  to  build  four  hundred  miles  of 
road,  and  leave  between  six  and  seven  millions 
of  dollars  surplus.  In  this  case  the  National 
Government  has  built  four  hundred  miles  of 
railroad,  and  given  it,  together  with  six  or  sev¬ 
en  millions  of  dollars,  to  a  few  rich  capitalists, 
many  of  whom  roll  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
others  are  foreigners.  Nay,  it  is  worse  than  it 
would  be  if  the  Government  had  done  this;  for 
then  the  money  would  come  out  of  the  general 
revenue,  but  now  the  poor  laborers  who  buy 
this  land  have  to  pay  for  it  an  increased  price, 
over  and  above  the  Government  price,  sufficient 
to  build  this  road.  Any  one  can  see  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  thus  disposing  of  these  lands,  and  that 
thus  managed  they  will  prove  a  mere  corrup¬ 
tion  fund.  Members  of  Congress  are  not  infal¬ 
lible.  There  is  danger  of  their  being  bought 
by  those  companies.  They  could  well  afford  to 
pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  votes  for  these  ap¬ 
propriations.  This  could  be  managed  by  sell¬ 
ing  them,  or  their  friends,  stock  in  the  roads 
at  low  prices,  or  parts  of  the  lands  thus  grant¬ 
ed.  It  is  more  than  suspected,  that  many  votes 
for  the  Compromise  measures  were  obtained 
by  means  of  the  enormous  grant  above  referred 
to.  We  ave  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Chase  has 
set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  all  such  appro¬ 
priations.  He  is  a  firm  and  unwavering  friend 
of  the  Homestead  bill.  On  this  subject,  he  de¬ 
clared  in  the  Senate,  “that  he  should  always 
be  ready  to  contribute  his  humble  aid  to  every 
proper  measure  to  secure  land  to  the  landless, 
and  an  inviolable  home  for  every  family.”  In 
pursuance  of  this  declaration,  he  has  at  all 
times  labored  to  secure  by  Congress  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  measure.  Especially  at  the  last 
session,  he  urged  the  Senate  again  and  again 
to  take  up  and  pass  the  Homestead  bill,  but  a 
few  enemies  and  false  friends  prevented  its  be¬ 
ing  done.  And  it  never  will  be  done  until  those 
interested  in  having  an  inviolable  home  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  and  are  opposed 
to  giving  away  their  own  lands  to  rich  corpor¬ 
ations,  and  to  those  lands  being  used  as  a  gamb¬ 
ling  fund  to  corrupt  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  arouse  themselves,  and  call  these 
Representatives  to  a  strict  account  for  their 
doings  in  this  matter.  And  what  the  people 
do,  should  be  done  quickly,  before  tho  be3t  of 
these  lands  fall  into  the  clutches  of  these  c  ~ 
porations,  official  gamblers,  and  speculators. 

We  will  mention  one  other  great  measure 
now  occupying  the  public  mind,  and  of  great 
interest  not  only  to  all  the  people  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  but  to  those  of  the  world  at  large,  in  which 
Mr.  Chase  has  taken,  not  only  an  active,  but 
a  leading  part.  We  refer  to  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  interests 
of  the  nation  require  that  such  a  road,  from 
some  point  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  should  speedily  be  made ;  and  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  construct? 
ed.  Several  projects  for  building  it  have  been 
before  Congress  and  the  country,  but  mo§t  of 
them  based  on  private  speculation,  calculated 
to  build  up  an  immense  monopoly,  dangerous 
in  its  nature,  and  made  rich  by  grants  from 
the  Government.  The  Democracy  of  Mr. 
Chase  will  not  permit  him  to  sanction  any  such 


_  'he  point  upon  the  Mississippi  from  which 
this  road  shall  start,  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  subjeot  of  much  strife.  Members  of  Con¬ 


gress,  regardless  of  the  general  interest,  and 
without  reference  to  the  most  feasible  route, 
and  influenced  by  sectional  views,  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  snap  judgment,  and 
get  Congress  committed  to  their  favorite  pro¬ 
ject,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  once  begun, 
to  carry  it  through  to  completion,  would  absorb 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  for  years  to 
come ;  and  this,  too,  before  any  surveys  should 
be  made  determining  the  shortest  and  most 
feasible  route.  Mr.  Chase  has  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  all  such  selfish  projects,  and  lavish 
expenditures  of  money  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  thinks  this  measure  should  rise 
above  all  sectional  interests,  and  that,  as  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  termination  of  the  route,  and 
to  appropriations  for  building  the  road,  care¬ 
ful  surveys  should  be  made,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  route,  and  the  cost 
of  each,  be  laid  before  Congress,  that  it  may 
act  intelligently  in  the  matter.  Accordingly, 
after  every  measure  before  Congress  at  its  last 
session  had  failed,  and  the  country  supposed 
that  nothing  would  be  done  in  the  matter  until 
the  assembling  of  a  new  Congress,  Mr.  Chase 
embraced  the  opportunity,  when  the  Army  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  at  the  very  heat  of  the 
session,  when  all  hopes  of  anything  being  done 
had  been  given  over,  to  offer  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  exploration  of  different  routes 
for  the  road;  and,  through  his  influence,  and- 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  from  sectional  in¬ 
terests  and  hopes  of  private  speculations,  the 
amendment  was  carried,  and  the  results  will 
be  laid  before  the  next  Congress,  when  it  will 
be  prepared  to  select  the  best  route,  and  adopt 
suitable  measures  for  prosecuting  this  great 
work.  This  timely  act  has  raised  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  its  author  as  a  skillful,  watchful,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  legislator,  everywhere ;  and  has,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  given  him  a  de¬ 
sirable  position  in  the  great  West. 

We  cannot  conclude  what  we  have  said  up¬ 
on  this  subject  without  remarking  that  the 
State  ought  to  rejoice,  that  the  initiatory  steps 
in  this  great  measure  were  taken  by  one  of  her 
own  Senators.  Her  situation  between  the  lakes 
and  the  Ohio  river,  render  it  almost  certain 
that  the  immense  travel  and  freight  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  upon  this  road  must  pass  through  her 
midst.  There  is  not  a  railroad  in  the  State  but 
will  be  benefited  by  it,  not  a  city  to  which  it 
will  not  give  a  new  impulse,  not  a  farm  to 
which  it  will  not  add  additional  value.  No 
State  is  more  entitled  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
great  work  than  Ohio,  and  it  is  fortunate  it  had 
a  member  in  the  Senate  who  appreciated  its 
position  and  what  was  due  to  it,  and  possessed 
of  sufficient  ability  and  influence  to  occupy  that 
position,  and  successfully  lead  off  in  this  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  all  the  meas¬ 
ures  on  which  the  Government  is  now  called 
upo^to  act. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLATFORM; 


MANUAL  OF  SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT  ON  TEE' 
SUBJECT  OF  SLAVERY. 

Being  a  Compilation  from  the  Writings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others, 
whose  names  are  consecrated  in  the  affections 
of  the  Southern  People — the  Debates  in  the 
Federal  and  State  Conventions  which  framed 
and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — those  which  occurred  in  the  first  Con¬ 
gresses  which  sat  during  the  Administration 
of  General  Washington — and  extracts  from 
the  Debate  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  in 
1832;  with  various  letters,  judicial  decisions,  tf-c. 


BY  DANIEL  R.  GOODLOE,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Thursday,  Ffbruary  11, 1790— Continued. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  says  the  petitioners  are  of  a  society 
not  known  in  the  laws  or  Constitution.  Sir,  in 
all  our  acts,  as  well  as  in  the  Constitution,  we 
have  noticed  this  society;  or,  why  is  it  that  we 
admit  them  to  affirm,  in  cases  where  others  ai-e 
called  upon  to  swear?  If  we  pay  this  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  in  one  instance,  what  good  rea¬ 
son  is  there  for  contemning  them  in  another  ? 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Stone]  carries  his  apprehensions  too  far,  when 
he  fears  that  negro  property  will  fall  in  value 
by  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  ;  not  that 

T  suppose  it  immediately  in  tho  powor  of  Con 
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gress  to  abolish  a  traffic  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  if 
the  importation  was  crushed,  the  value  of  a 
slave  would  be  increased,  instead  of  diminished. 
However,  considerations  of  this  kind  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  present  question.  Gentle¬ 
men  may  acquiesce  in  the  commitment  of  the 
memorial,  without  pledging  themselves  to  sup¬ 
port  its  object. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  differ  much  in  opinion  with 
the  gentleman  last  up.  I  apprehend,  if,  through 
the  interference  of  the  General  Government, 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  it  would  evince 
to  the.  people  a  disposition  towards  a  total 
emancipation,  and  they  would  hold  their  prop¬ 
erty  in  jeopardy.  Any  extraordinary  attention 
of  Congress  to  this  petition  may  have,  in  some 
degree,  a  similar  effect.  I  would  bog  to  ask 
those,  then,  who  are  desirous  of  freeing  the 
negroes,  if  they  have  funds  sufficient  to  pay 
for  them?  If  they  have,  they  may  come  for¬ 
ward  on  that  business  with  some  propriety ; 
but  if  they  have  not,  they  should  keep  them¬ 
selves  quiet,  and  not  interfere  with  a  business 
in  whioh  they  are  not  interested.  They  may 
as  well  come  forward  and  solicit  Congress  to 
interdict  the  West  India  trade,  because  it  is 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  mankind.  From 
thence  we  import  rum,  which  has  a  debasing 
influence  upon  the  consumer.  But,  sir,  is  the 
whole  morality  of  the  United  States  confined  to 
the  Quakers  ?  Are  they  the  only  people  whose 
feelings  are  to  be  consulted  on  this  occasion  ?. 
Is  it  to  them  we  owe  our  present  happiness  ? 
Was  it  they  who  formed  the  Constitution  ?  Did 
they,  by  their  arms  or  contributions,  establish 
our  independence?  I  believe  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  opposed  to  that  measure.  Why,  then,  on 
their  application,  should  we  injure  men  who, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  secured 
to  the  community  their  liberty  and  property  ? 
If  Congress  pay  any  uncommon  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  to  their  petition,  it  will  furnish  just 
ground  of  alarm  to  the  Southern  States.  But 
why  do  these  men  set  themselves  up  in  such  a 
particular  manner  against  Slavery?  Do  they 
understand  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Providence,  better  than  others  ?  If 
they  were  to  consult  that  book  which  claims 
our  regard,  they  would  find  that  Slavery  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  commended.  Their  Saviour, 
who  possessed  more  benevolence  and  commise¬ 
ration  than  they  pretend  to,  has  allowed  of  it  ; 
and  if  they  fully  examine  the  subject,  they  will 
find  that  Slavery  has  been  no  novel  doctrine 
since  the  days  of  Cain  ;  but  be  these  things  as 
they  may,  I  hope  the  House  will  order  the  pe¬ 
tition  to  lie  on  the  table,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
alarm  to  our  Southern  brethren. 

Mr.  Sedgwick.  If  it  was  a  serious  question 
whether  the  memorial  should  be  committed  or 
not,  I  would  not  urge  it  at  this  time ;  but  that 
cannot  be  a  question  for  a  moment,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  our  relative  situation  with  the  people.  A 
number  of  men,  who  are  certainly  very  respect¬ 
able,  and  of  whom,  as  a  society,  it  may  bo  said 
with  truth  that  they  conform  their  moral  con¬ 
duct  to  their  religious  tenets,  as  much  as  any 
people  in  tho  whole  community,  come  forward 
and  tell  you  that  you  may  effeot  two  objects  by 
the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  authority  which 
will  give  great  satisfaction.  On  the  one  hand, 
you  may  acquire  revenue ;  and,  on  the  other, 
restrain  a  practice  productive  of  great  evil. 
Now,  setting  aside  the  religious  motives  which 
influence  their  application,  have  they  not  a 
right,  as  citizens,  to  give  their  opinion  of  public 
measures  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  any  State,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
individuals  in  any  State,  will  be  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  commitment  of  the  petition, 
from  a  fear  that  Congress  intend  to  exercise  an 
unconstitutional  authority,  in  order  to  violate 
their  rights.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  wish  of 
the  kind  entertained  by  any  member  of  this 
body.  How  can  gentlemen  hesitate,  then,  to 
pay  that  respect  to  a  memorial  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
procedure  in  business  ?  Why  shall  we  defer 
doing  that,  till  to-morrow,  which  we  can  do  to¬ 
day  ?  for  the  result,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the 
same,  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina.  The  question, 
I  apprehend,  is,  whether  we  will  take  the  peti¬ 
tion  up  for  a  second  reading,  and  not  whether 
it  shall  be  committed.  Now,  I  oppose  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  contrary  to  our  usual  practice,  and 
does  not  allow  gentlemen  time  to  oonsidor  of 
the  merits  of  the  prayer.  Perhaps  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  may  think  it  improper  to  commit  it  to 
so  large  a  committee  as  has  been  mentioned ; 
a  variety  of  causes  may  be  supposed,  to  show 
that  such  a  hasty  decision  is  improper;  per¬ 
haps  the  prayer  of  it  is  improper.  If  I  under¬ 


stood  it  right  on  its  first  reading — though,  to 
be  sure,  I  did  not  comprehend  perfectly  all 
that  the  petition  contained — it  prays  that  we 
should  take  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  This  is  desiring  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  act,  because  the  Constitution  secures 
that  trade  to  the  States,  independent  of  Con¬ 
gressional  restrictions,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years.  If,  therefore,  it  prays  for  a  violation  of 
constitutional  rights,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as 
an  attempt  upon  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Boudinot.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Quakers  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  this  doctrine  ad¬ 
vanced,  after  it  has  been  so  lately  contended 
and  settled  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  as¬ 
semble  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
It  is  not  because  the  petition  comes  from  the 
society  of  Qakers  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
commitment,  but  because  it  comes  from  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  who  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
country  with  others.  There  certainly  is  no 
foundation  for  the  apprehensions  which  seem 
to  prevail  in  gentlemen’s  minds,  ff  the  peti¬ 
tioners  were  so  uninformed  as  to  suppose  that 
Congress  could  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  yet  I  trust  we  know  our  duty  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  be  led  astray  by  an  application 
from  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  whatever.  I  do 
not  consider  the  merits  of  the  main  question  to 
be  before  us ;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give 
our  opinions  upon  that  when  the  committee 
have  reported.  If  it  is  in  our  power,  by  rec¬ 
ommendation  or  any  other  way,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  slave  trade  in  America,  I  do  not  doubt 
of  its  policy ;  but  how  far  the  Constitution  will 
authorize  us  to  attempt  to  depress  it,  will  be  a 
question  well  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Sherman  observed,  that  the  petitioners 
from  New  York  stated  that  they  had  applied 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  prohibit  cer¬ 
tain  practices  which  they  conceived  to  be  im¬ 
proper,  and  whioh  tended  to  injure  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community;  that  the  Legislature 
•had  considered  the  application,  but  had  applied 
no  remedy,  because  they  supposed  that  power 
was  exclusively  vested  in  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  proper  te  com¬ 
mit  that  petition,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  powers  of  the  General  Government  in 
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Mr.  Gerry  thought  gentlemen  were  out  of 
order  in  entering  upon  the  merits  of  the  main 
question  at  this  time,  when  they  were  consid¬ 
ering  the  expediency  of  committing  the  peti¬ 
tion.  He  should,  therefore,  not  follow  them 
further  in  that  track  than  barely  to  observe 
that  it  was  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  apply 
for  redress,  in  every  case  in  which  they  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  aggrieved;  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  afford  redress,  as  far  as  in  their 
power.  That  their  Southern  brethren  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  slave  trade  by  the  first  set¬ 
tlers,  was  to  be  lamented;  they  were  not  to  be 
reflected  on,  for  not  viewing  this  subject  in  a 
different  light — the  prejudice  of  education  is 
eradicated  with  difficulty;  but  he  thought  noth¬ 
ing  would  excuse  the  General  Government  for 
not  exerting  itself  to  prevent,  as  far  as  they 
constitutionally  could,  the  evils  resulting  from 
suoh  enormities  aq  were  alluded  to  by  the  peti¬ 
tioners  ;  and  the  same  considerations  induced 
him  highly  to  commend  the  part  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  taken;  it  was  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity  they  had  interested  themselves  in,  and 
he  wished,  with  them,  to  see  measures  pursued 
by  every  nation  to  wipe  off  the  indelible  stain 
which  the  slave  trade  had  brought  upon  all 
who  were  concerned  in  it. 

Mr.  Madison  thought  the  question  before 
the  committee  was  no  otherwise  important  than 
as  gentlemen  made  it  so  by  their  serious  oppo¬ 
sition.  Had  they  permitted  the  commitment 
of  the  memorial  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  it  out  of  doors  ;  it 
could  never  have  been  blown  up  into  a  decision 
of  tho  question  respecting  the  discouragement 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  nor  alarm  the  own¬ 
ers  with  an  apprehension  that  the  General 
Government  wero  about  to  abolish  Slavery  in 
all  the  States.  Such  things  are  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  any  gentleman ;  but  they  excite 
alarm  by  their  extended  objections  to  commit¬ 
ting  the  memorials.  Gentlemen  may  vote  for 
the  commitment  of  the  petition,  without  any 
intention  of  supporting  the  prayer  of  it. 

Mr.  Whito  would  not  Wo  eeconded  the 

motion,  if  he  had  thought  it  would  have 
brought  on  a  lengthy  debate.  He  conceived 
that  a  business  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  decided 
without  much  discussion  ;  it  had  constantly 
been  the  practice  of  the  House,  and  he  did  not 
suppose  there  was  any  reason  for  a  deviation. 

Mr.  Page  said,  if  the  memorial  had  been 
presented  by  any  individual,  instead  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  body  from  whom  it  emanated,  he 
should  have  voted  in  favor  of  a  commitment, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
attend  to  subjects  brought  before  them  by  their 
constituents.  If,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  discover¬ 
ed  to  be  improper  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners,  he  would  say  so,  and  they 
would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Stone  thought  the  business  ought  to  be 
left  to  take  its  usual  course.  By  the  rules  of 
the  House,  it  was  expressly  declared  that  peti¬ 
tions,  memorials,  and  other  papers,  addressed 
to  the  House,  should  not  be  debated  or  decided 
on  the  day  they  were  first  read. 

Mr.  Baldwin  felt  at  a  loss  to  account  why 
precipitation  was  used  on  this  occasion,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  House.  He 
had  not  heard  a  single  reason  advanced  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  it.  To  be  sure,  it  was  said  the  petition¬ 
ers  are  a  respeotable  body  of  men ;  he  did  not 
deny  it ;  but  certainly  gentlemen  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  they  were  paying  respect  to  them  or  to 
the  House,  when  they  urged  such  a  hasty  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  was  contrary  to  his  idea-of  respect, 
and  the  idea  the  House  had  always  expressed, 
when  they  had  important  subjects  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  therefore  he  should  be  against 
the  motion.  He  was  afraid  that  there  v 
really  a  little  volunteering  in  this  business,  __ 
it  had  been  termed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Huntington  considered  the  petitioners  as 
much  disinterested  as  any  persons  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States;  ho  was  persuaded  they  had  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  Slavery,  yet  they  were  not  singular  in 
this ;  others  had  the  same ;  and  he  hoped,  when 
Congress  took  up  the  subject,  they  would  go  — 


possible  to  prohibit  the  evil  complained 
of.  But  he  thought  that  would  be  better  done 
by  considering  it  in  the  light  of  revenue  ;  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  questions  of 
finance  might  properly  take  the  subjeot  into 
consideration,  without  giving  any  ground  for 
alarm. 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  have  no  ftubt  on  my  mind 
respecting  what  ought  to  be  done  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  So  far  from  committing  the  memorial, 
we  ought  to  dismiss  it  without  further  notice. 
What  is  the  purport  of  the  memorial?  It  is 
plainly  this — to  reprobate  a  particular  kind  of 
commerce,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  the  interposition  of.  Congress  to  effect  its 
abrogation.  But  Congress  has  no  authority, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  do  more  than  lay  a 
duty  of  ten  dollars  upon  each  person  imported ; 
and  this  is  a  political  consideration,  not  .rising 
from  either  religion  or  morality,  and  is  the 
only  principle  upon  whioh  we  can  proceed  to 
take  it  up.  But  what  effeot  do  these  men  sir 
poso  will  arise  from  their  exertions  ?  Will  _ 
duty  of  ten  dollars  diminish  the  importation  ? 
Will  the  treatment  be  better  than  usual?  I 
apprehend  not ;  nay,  it  may  be  woree,  because 
an  interference  with  the  subjeot  may  excite  a 
great  degree  of  restlessness  in  the  minds  of 
those  it  is  intended  to  serve,  and  that  may  be 
a  cause  for  the  masters  to  use  more  rigor  to¬ 
wards  them  than  they  would  otherwise  exert; 
so  that  these  men  seem  to  overshoot  their  ob¬ 
ject.  But  if  they  will  endeavor  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  tho  slave  trade,  let  them  prefer 
their  petitions  to  the  State  Legislatures,  who 
alone  have  the  power  of  forbidding  the  import¬ 
ation.  I  believe  their  applications  there  would 
be  improper ;  but  if  they  are  anywhere  proper, 
it  is  there.  1  look  upon  the  address,  then,  to 
be  ill-judged,  however  good  the  intention  of  the 
framers. 

[to 


E  CONTINUED.] 


THE  AMERICAN  SLAVE  CODE,  IN  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE. 

ITS  Distinctive  Features  shown  by  its  Statutes,  Ju¬ 
dicial  Decisions,  and  Illustrative  Facts.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Goodel]*  author  of  the  “  Democracy  of  Christian¬ 
ity,”  “Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,”  Ac.  The  work 
contains  430  pages  12mo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
75  cents  per  copy,  postage  18  cents.  For  sale  by 
June  30.  L.  CLEPHANE,  Office  Nat.  Er 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Hon. 


William  Jay  to 


Your  analysis  of  the  slave  laws  is  very  able, _ 

your  exhibition  of  their  practical  application  by  the 
Southern  courts  evinces  great  and  careful  rosearch. 
Your  book  is  as  impregnable  against  the  charge  of 
exaggeration  as  Euclid’s  Geometry,  since,  like  that, 
it  consists  of  propositions  and  derm  -  "" 


>t  only  true,  but  it 


BUELL  A  BLANCHARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
have  now  ready  for  delivery 

I04NUKL  PEREIRA; 


S  SOVEREIGN  RULE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Views  of  Southern  Laws,  Life,  and  Hospitality. 
Written  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  F.  C.  A  tins 

THE  above  work  forms  a  beautiful  12mo  volume  < 
over  300  pages,  small  pica.  Price — in  paper,  50 


- ;  muslin,  75  cents.  The  usual  discount  _ _ 

Trade.  Ordors  solicited.  Copies  sent  by  mail,  pra- 
— 'id,  any  distance  under  3,000  miles,  for  61  cents. 

-  jidents  connected  with  the  imprisonment,  in  1852, 
of  Mannol  Pereira,  steward  of  tho  British  brig  Jan 
-on,  in  the  jail  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  following  notice  of  this  work  is  copied  from  the 
National  Era  of  February  17 : 

“The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  now  in  press, 
founded  upon  that  infamous  statute  of  South  Carolina, 
by  whioh  her  citizens  olaim  a  right  to  imprison  colored 
seamen,  of  all  nations,  and  even  those  cast  upon  their 
shores  in  distress.  We  have  perused  the  book  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  publication,  and  find  that  it  gives  a  life¬ 
like  picture  of  Pereira,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed, 
the  storms  she  encountered,  and  her  wrecked  condition 
whon  brought  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  0. ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  imprisonment  of  Pereira,  several  sea¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  New  England  States,  and  two 
Frenoh  seamen ;  the  prison  regimen,  character  of  the 
Charleston  police,  and  the  mendacity  of  certain  offi¬ 
cials,  who  make  the  law  a  medium  of  peculation.  The 
work  is  replete  with  incidents  of  Southern  life  and 
character,  pointing  Southerners  to  the  things  that  call 
correction  at  their  own  hands,  with  a  force  that 

taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  South, 
and  oannot  fail  to  interest  alike  the  general  reader, 
commercial  man,  and  philanthropist.” 

Tho  above  work  can  be  obtained,  at  wholesale 
pricos,  from 

John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Servius  J.  Bates,  48  Beekman  st.,  New  York, 
Willis  P.  Hazard,  Philadelphia, 

And  from  the  publishers, 

BUELL  A  BLANCHARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 
COMPREHENSIVE  and  Confidential  Treatise 
on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Passional  Attrac- 
"  '  True  and  False  Physical  and 


Social  Conditions,  and  the  most  Intimate  Relations 

nn  and  Women.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

The  best  book  ever  written  upon  the  subjects  on 
whioh  it  treats. —  Walworth  Co.  Reporter. 

I  regard  it  as  the  best  work  of  tho  kind  extant.— 
Dr.  Hale,  of  Troy. 

T  look  upon  it,  after  a  careful  perusal,  as  the  most 
derful  book  ever  written.  It  marks  a  new  era  in 
■ature  and  social  life. — Dr.  Stevhens.  of  Forest 
City. 

Truly  an  inspired  work.  I  know  of  no  book  in  the 
world  like  it,  or  oomparable  with  it. — Dr.  Farrar,  of 
Portland. 

I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  a  most  noble  work. 
It  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  humanity. — Prof.  Allen, 


No.  333  Broadway,  corner  of  Anthony  street,  and 
ipposite  Broadway  Bank  and  Theatre,  where  tho  lar¬ 
gest  assortment  of  Pianos,  with  and  without  the  oeio- 
brated  Imprevod  iEolian,  may  bo  found— all  of  whioh 
have  the  metallic  frame,  and  are  warranted  to  stand 
any  climate,  and  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  will  bo 
sold  at  great  barguins.  By  an  exporienoe  of  eight 
years,  resulting  in  many  important  improvements,  the 
A]  oh  an  has  bcJn  brought  to  a  porfeotion  attained  by 
no  other.  Nearly  two  thousand  iEolians  have  been 
applied,  and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Ele- 


of  Antioch  College. 

Not  only  the  best  hook  on  the  subjeots  on  whioh  it 
eats,  but  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  one  ever 
written. — Alonzo  Lewis. 


....  ing  more  of  th 
philosophy  of  life  and  health,  more  of  our  true  rein 
tion  to  God  and  each  other,  and  more  praotioal  rales 
for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  recovery  from  dis¬ 
ease,  than  any  other  work  that  I  have  ever  read.— 
Mary  S.  Gove  Nichols. 

One  vol.  18mo,  482  pages,  81  engravings.  Fine 
abinet  edition,  $1.25,-  pocket  mail  edition,  in  flexi¬ 
ble  muslin,  gilt,  $1.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  STRINGER  &  TOWNSEND,  222  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  at  the  above  prices, 
by  addressing  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D, 

June  23 — 3m  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR— VOL.  IX. 

For  Children  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

BY  UNCLE  LUCIUS. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  paper,  which  aims  to  interest 
and  inform  tho  young  mind.  Speoial  effort  is 


tade  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  tho  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  in  thoso  times  of  strife  for  the  supremacy  ol 
slavery.  Price — 25  conts  for  single  copies,  five  copiei 
for  $1,  $12  per  hundred.  A  spooimen  nnmbor,  fre< 
of  charge,  will  be  sont  to  any  person. 

LUCIUS  C.  MATLACK,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Tune  23.  60  South  Salina  st„  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


STAMMERING  CURED— ELOCUTION  TAUGHT. 

Doctor  comstock’s  vocal  gymnasium, 

Philadelphia,  whioh  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  move  than  twenty  years,  is  designed  for  the 
Promotion  of  Health,  the  Cure  of  Stammering,  and 


Promotion  ot  Health,  the  Cure  of  Stammering, 
the  Correction  of  Lisping  and  other  Defective  Ar 
’-.tion,  as  well  as  for  Improvement  in  Elocution. 

Address  A.  COMSTOCK,  M.  D., 

No.  102  Mulberry  street,  Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC  WORKS. 

Dr.  Comstook  is  the  author  of  tho  American  Pho¬ 
netic  Alphabet,  the  only  perfect  alphabet  that  has 
boen  given  to  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only -alpha¬ 
bet  that  has  a  distinct  le  tter  for  every  articulate  sound, 
and  signs  for  aooent,  inflection,  and  intonation.  Dr. 
C.  has  published,  in  this  alphabet,  his  Systerh  of  Elo¬ 
cution,  $1 ;  the  New  Testament,  $1.25;  the  first  book 
of  JPojto' «  Hftrn-rr'o  llliarly  with  copious  notes,  50  cents  j 
My  Little  Geograji/iy,  25  cents ;  and  a  number  of  other 
Aug.  12 


NOTICE. 

DANIEL  R.  GOODLOE,  Attorney  and  Counsellor 
at  Law,  offers  his  servioes  to  the  Public  as  an 
Agent  for  Pension,  Bounty  Land,  and  other  Claims 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  July  7. 


i.  M.  P  EXT  ENG  ILL  fc  CO., 

Newspaper  advertising  agents,  are 

the  agents  for  the  National  Era,  and  are  autnor- 

. -ive  advertisements  and  subscriptions  for 

west  rates.  Their  receipts  are  regarded  as 

- - *  New  York,  122  Nas- 

et.  June  24 


CLEVELAND  WATER  CURE  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

THE  above  Establishment  still  continues  in  success¬ 
ful  operation,  having  already  entered  upon  its 
sixth  season.  The  largely  inoreased  number  of  pa¬ 
tients  treated  at  the  Establishment  the  past  year,  over 
any  previous  year,  and  the  inoreased  rapidity  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  oures,  induoe  the  subscriber  to  believe  that 
his  enlarged  experience  and  opportunities  for  treat¬ 
ment  give  facilities  to  the  invalid  rarely  equalled. 
Diseases  peouliar  to  females  are  treated  with  a  suc- 
>ss  and  rapidity  of  cure  believed  to  be  surpassed  by 
me.  T.  T.  SEELYE,  M.  D., 

April  21— 24t •  Proprietor. 


EVERYBODY  INTERESTED. 

ALL  the  unsold  Territory  belonging  to  the  Unite 
States  of  America,  under  the  patent  granted  t 
J.  N.  McAbco,  Canton,  Ohio,  for  anjmprov  ‘  ’ 


ploughs,  has  passed  to  the  ownership  of  E.  C.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  the  same  place.  The  device  is  simple,  not  in¬ 
creasing  the  oost,  and  can  be  applied  to  either  cast  or 
wrought  ploughs.  Rights  to  manufacture  this  popu¬ 


lar  plough,  by  townships,  counties,  or  States,  can  yet 
be  had.  Those  who  have  hitherto  been  correspond¬ 
ing  with  McAbeo  &  Son  are  requested  to  address, 
honoeforth,  E.  C.  PATTERSON, 

Aug.  11 — Canton,  Stark  co.,  Ohio. 


MINING  AGENCY, 

New  York,  110  Broadway,  Rooms  Nos.  8  and  9. 

THIS  Agency  is  established  for  tho  purchase  and 
sale,  on  commission,  of  unimproved  Mines  and 
Mining  Stock  in  Companies  organized  and  at  work  j 
also,  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  Machinery  and  Mining 
Tools,  as  ordered  ;  also,  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Ores 
and  other  substanofs.  as  forwarded  from  any  part  of 
tho  country. 

A  printed  circular,  giving  full  explanations,  will  be 
sent  in  answer  to  any  post-paid  letter  enclosing  o 
three  oent  Post  Office  stamp. 

I.  R.  BARBOUR  A  CO., 
July  21. No.  110  Broadway,  New  York. 


JCATED  in  the  beautiful  and  thriving  village 
Jamestown,  at  the  foot  of  Chautauque  lake,  Chi 
tauque  county,  New  York,  is  now  completed,  and 
open  for  the  reception  of  patients.  It  appears  that 
nature,  in  this  locality,  has  blended  every  facility  to 
answer  the  wants  of  both  body  and  mind.  An  abund- 
>f  water,  of  dewy  soilness  and  crystal  transpa¬ 


rency,  to  oleanse,  renovate,  and  rejuvenate  tho 
ease-worn  and  dilapidated  system ;  and  to  please  the 
artistic  eye  of  ideality,  and  to  charm  the  lovers  of  the 
sublime,  a  natural  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty  pre- 


i  itself  t 

Hore  lies  the  luoid  lake  of  Chautauque,  reflecting  i 
mirror  the  royal  hills  that  rise  on  either  side ;  an 
l -  i  waterfall,  caused  by  the  outlet  of  1’ 


lake  loaping  tho  rock-ribbed  barriers  of  nature,  sends 
up  a  continual  anthem.  Hore  tho  disciples  of  W alton 
can  ply  the  rod  and  line  to  theii  hearts’  oontent,  in 
taking  the  fine  specimens  of  the  finny  tribt 


swarms  the  wators  of  lake  and  stream ;  and 
merous  groves  and  ravines  in  the  vicinity  afford  a  de 
lightful  retreat  for  those  who  love  to  gaze  on  natur 
in  her  wildest  moods. 

This  establishment  was  constructed  especially  for 
t —  — j  planned,  in  every  particular, - 1 


The  modical  department  will  be  under  the  i _ . 

diate  supervision  of  E.  Potter,  M.  D.,  and  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Potter.  Dr.  Potter  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  tho  afflicted,  having  practiced  Allopathy 
six  years,  and  tho  Hydropathic  system  during  tho 
throe  years,  with  admirable  sucooss. 

Dr.  Potter  has  associated  with  him  a  young  mai 
energy  and  ability,  Mr.  Albert  Alien,  who  will  t 

oharge  of  the  business  department  of  the  Cure.  T1 _ 

wiU  he  no  pains  spared  to  render  this  establishment 
emphatically  the  Home  of  the  invalid,  and  to  c-’-1 
in  his  or  her  speedy  reouperation. 

Pationts  coming  from  the  East  or  West  will 

railroad  to  Dunkirk,  thence  by  plank-road  and  o _ 

bus,  three  hours’  ride  to  Jamestown ;  from  tho  North, 
by  road  and  stage  on  the  various  mail  routes. 

Terms — from  $6  to  $10  per  wook,  according  to 
treatment  and  room  occupied.  Patients  will  bring  tho 
usual  amount  of  packing-clothes,  towols,  Ac.,  or  they 
can  be  furnished  with  thorn  at  tho  Cure.  For  further 
particulars,  address  E.  POTTER,  M.  D.,  or  ALBERT 
ALLEN,  Jamestown,  Chautauque  county,  New  York. 
May  19— tf  


IMPORTANT  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  upwards  of  thirty  different  Re¬ 
ceipts,  many  of  whioh  have  been  sold 


oeipts,  many  of  whioh  have  been  sold  the  past  yeaT 
ror  five  dollars  a- piece,  and  the  whole  oomprisin 
many  different  ways  to  make  money.  In  the  sa 
one  of  the  articles  alone,  I  have  known  young 
the  past  year  to  make  from  five  to  twelve  dollars 
day ;  and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  ol 
the  articles,  no  young  man  of  energy  and  ability  can 
fail  to  make  money.  Address  E.  BOWMAN,  Boston, 
Mass.,  enclosing  one  dollar,  and  the  whole  number  oi 
Receipts  will  he  forwarded  by  mail.  No  letter  taken 
from  the  office  unless  prepaid.  T - 


June  16. 


DAVIS,  &  CO.’S  ASOLIAN .  AND  LEM 
GILBERT’S  BOUDOIR  PIANO  FORTES. 

Now  York  Ware  Rooms  at  T.  S.  Berry  &  Co.’s 
297  Broadway;  Philadelphia  Ware  Rooms 
at  J.  E.  Gould  &  Co.’s,  (successors  to  A.  Fiot,) 


196  Chestnut  street. 

BEING  determined  to  offer  the  publio  the  best 
Piano  Fortes  that  are  manufactured,  we  have 
arranged  with  the  above-namod  Boston  manufaotur- 
era,  to  keep  constantly  or  V--J  -*■ - -  - 


New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  additii 


Messrs.  Hallett,  Davis,  A  Co.  have  been  long  and 
favorably  known  as  manufacturers,  whoso  Pianos,  for 
volume,  purity,  depth  and  sweetness  of  tone,  and  for 
the  great  longth  of  time  they  would  stand  in  tuno, 
oould  not  be  excelled.  They  have  recontly  intro¬ 
duced  the  “grand  patent  suspension  bridge,”  whioh 
imparts  the  firmness  and  volume  of  tone  of  the  Grand 
Piano.  Their  iEolian,  having  the  latest  and  most 
improved  voioing,  is  pronounced  superior  to  any  other. 
There  is  no  instrument  so  desirable  for  the  parlor  as 
their  iEolian  Piano  Forte,  combining  all  the  beauty, 
brilliancy,  and  soul-touching  pathos  of  the  piano  and 
parior  organ. 

Of  Lemuel  Gilbert’s  Boudoir  Pianos  it  is  only  ne- 
nessary  to  say,  that  by  a  soriee  of  experiments  con¬ 
tinued  for  eight  years,  he  has  triumphantly  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  an  instrument  for  small  rooms,  fully 
equal  to  the  square  piano. 

All  of  the  above  instruments  warranted  in  the  full¬ 
est  manner.  The  prices,  at  either  of  our  ware  rooms, 
**■-  "".mo  as  at  tho  manufactories  in  Boston.  Wo  will 
instruments  with  or  without  the  iEolian.  and 
rd  them  to  any  part  of  the  United  States;  and 
if  they  do  not  prove  satisfactory,  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  our  expense,  and  the  purchase  money  will 
ke  refunded. 

We  are  engaged  largely  in  publishing  Musio  and 
Musical  Works  of  every  description,  at  both  Now 
York  and  Philadelphia;  and  having  purchased  the 
extensive  catalogue  of  Mr.  A.  Fiot  of  Philadelphia, 
and  having  all  tho  Boston  publications,  wo  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  hotter  inducements  to  the  trade,  and 
in  spools  and  seminaries,  than  any  other  house. 

also  keep  a  large  assortment  of  second-hand 
Pianos  and  Mciodoons,  for  rent  or  sale. 

T.  S.  BERRY  A  C0-,  297  Broadway  N.  York, 

J.  E.  GOULD  A  CO.,  successors  to  A.  Fiot, 

March  24— tf  196  Chestnut  st,.,  Philadelphia. 


gant  Boudoir  or  Cottage  Pianos,  convenient  for  small 
-"oms.  T.  Gilbert  A  Co.’s  Pianos  are  admitted  to  be 
:penor  to  all  others,  owing  to  their  firmness  and  Iona 
standing  in  tune.  Prices  same  as  at  tho  manufactory. 
Dealers  supplied  at  liberal  discounts.  E.  M.  Wade’s 
and  the  entire  Boston  catalogue  of  Music  and.  Instruc¬ 
tion  Books,  furnished  at  this  store  at  wholesale 

HORACE  WATERS,  Sole  Agent.- 
K?”  Constantly  on  hand,  an  oxtensivo  assortment 
of  second  hand  Pianos,  in  rosewood  and  mahogany 
casos,  varying  in  prices  from  $30  to  $150.  Second¬ 
hand  Aiolian  Pianos,  from  $200  to  $275.  Grand  Pi¬ 
anos,  from  $300  to  $700.  Prince  A  Co.’s  Mciodoons 
from  $35  to  $90.  Carhart’s,  $55  to  $90.  Guitars 
from  $10  to  $75,  Ac.,  Ac.  Sep.  16— ly 


STAR  AND  ADAMANTINE  HANDLES,  AND 

LARD  OIL. 

LARD  OIL  of  the  finest  quality,  in  good  shipping 
order.  Star  and  Adamantine  Candles,  full 
weight,  16  ounces  to  the  pound.  These  candles  aro 
excellent  for  all  oiimates,  especially  California,  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  East  and  Wost  Indies,  and  Africa.  Ordors  for 
rtny  quantity  executed  promptly. 

THOMAS  EMBRY,  Lard  Oil  and  Star 
March  24.  Candle  Manufaotur 


M 


TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  PER  CENT. 
TADE  IN  SELLING  AND  SATED  IN  MAKIN 
«w  ][ent  Ink,  indellib/e.  both  on  paper  ar: 

— , - B  beautifully  from  tho  pen,  and  <---  = 

ifiye  rents  a  gallon  l  Complete  instrnotioi 


m,  jim  cents  a  gallon:  Complete  instructions 
.o  make  it  can  be  obtained  by  addressing,  post  { 
with  one  dollar  in  brown  envelope, 

M.  J.  COOK,  Crawfordsville,  In 
Qy  Inde/Uble  Ink  sells  at  two  and  three  shill 
very  small  phial.  Think  of  it,  * •— 


Aug.  Z 


w 


FIVE  HUNDRED  AG  KNTS  WANTED. 

,000  DOLLARS  A  YEAS. 

ANTED,  in  every  county  of  the  United  States, 


sale  of  some  of  the  best  books  published  in _ 

try.  To  men  of  good  address,  possessing  a  small  cap¬ 
ital  of  from  $25  to  $160,  suoh  inducements  will  be 
offered  as  to  enablo  them  to  make  from  $3  to  $10  a 
day  profit. 

Qy  The  hooks  published  by  us  ave  all  useful  in 
their  character,  extremely  popular,  and  command 
’".rgo  sales  wherever  they  are  offered. 

For  further  particulars,  address,  postage  paid, 
LEARY  A  GETZ,  138  North  Second  st., 

Aug.  11—  Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  AGENCY. 

IHE  subscriber  devotes  his  attention  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  CLAIMS,  procuring  of  PATENTS,  or 

.mio.inn  of  fc.J.  A - .---  --  any  p0rt;on 


transmission  of  funds, 

of  Europe.  JOS.  C.  G.  KENNEDY, _ „ 

■ «  »—  o,  Office,  Washington. 


S.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Low,  Washington  City, 
PRACTICES  in  the  Courts  of  tho  District  of  Co- 


-L  lumbia,  and  before  the  Departments  of  tho  Gov- 
it.  Office  over  Banking  House  of  Selden,  With- 
June  30 — tf 


AVERY’S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Price  only  $25 !  —  Patented  October  19, 1852. 
ffiHiS  machine  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  uacd  it 
-L  to  tm  superior  to  that  of  any  other  sewing  machine  ever 

itrength  of  its  stitch ,  and  its  cheapness.  ’  It  weighs  about 
»  pouuda,  and  costs  only  from  $‘I5  to  $36  It  will  work 

leafcly,  with  the  smallest  thresJ  “  - - 

oric,  or  silk,  as  well  as  linen,  wo 
all  kinds  of  leather.  It  is  so 


my  danger  of 


r„n‘y.a,e: 


rapidly,  without 

;E|SS 

nd  strong.  It  is 
ind  “whin  kno°TO 


;o  CHARLES  NEXT! 


AYER’S  CH  ERRY  PECTORAL, 

couaas,  colds, uoAiisESsaa, brohcmiti*, 
wuoffpma-coyau,  croup,  asthma,  amis 


llty  will  soon  he  removed.  N one  will  long  suffer  fri 
trouble,  when  they  find  it  can  be  so  readily  cured.  F 
afflicted  with  a  seated  cough,  which  breaks  them  ol 


re  thus  afflicted,  b 
From  its  agreeab 
elves  unwilling  to 


rogo  its  UBS  when  the  necessity  for  it 

Physicians  i*  Fayetteville,  Tcnn 
iTT«vir.L»,  Tbnn.,  April  16, 1851. 
your  Cherry  Pectoral  an  eiteaEivt 

ipiratory  organs. 
HAMPTON. 
:tdy  is  in  valuable, 


ur  practice,  and  find 
ive  for  curing  affections  oi  me  i 
DRS.  DIKMEE 


M  by  Its  action  “on  tho  throat  and  longs,  whei.  _ ... 

unall  quantities,  it  removes  all  hoarseness  in  a  few  hours, 
ind  wonderfully  increases  the  power  and  flexibility  of  tba 


and  often  wholly 
and  upper  po 


Bronchitis,  or  Irritation  i  . _ 

f  the  lungs,  may  he  cured  by  taking  Cherry  Pectoral  in 
mall  and  frequent  doses.  The  uncomfortable  oppression 
s  Boon  relieved. 

Rev.  Hr.  Lansing,  of  Brooklyn,  N ew  York,  states : 

“  l  have  eeeu  the  Cherry  Pectoral  cure  snoh  casos  of 
.Bthmn  and  bronchitis  as  leads  me  to  believe  it  can  rarely 


Bowed  by 


^ Whooping-cough  may  be  broken  up  and  soon  owed  by 

The  influenza  is  speedily  removed  by  this  remedy.  Nu- 
- v — V —  1  where  whole  lamilies 


neighbors,  without  the  Cl 


Jne  of  my  daughters  was  completely  cured  iu  three  days  oi 
I  dreadful  whooping  oough,  by  taking  it.  Ur.  Means,  one 
it  our  very  best  physicians,  freely  Btates  that  he  considers 


!  could  scarcely  have  believed  without  see- 
respeetfully, 

J.  D.  SINCLAIR,  Deputy  Postmaster 


From  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Ma-- 
teria  Medial,  Bomioin  College. 

Brunswick,  M«.,  February  5,  1847. 

I  have  found  the  Cherry  Pectoral,  as  its  ingredients  show, 
a  powerful  remedy  for  colds,  and  coughs,  and  pulmonary 
diseases.  PARKER  CLEVELANU,  M.  I’. 

Dr  Valentine  Mott,  the  widely  eelebrated  Professor  ot 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  College,  New  York  city,  nays: 

“  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  certify  the  value  and  efflcaoy  of 
herry  Pectoral,  whioh  1  consider  peculiarly  adapted 
iseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.” 

>f  severe  diseases  upon  the  lungs  have  been  effeoi- 


.  Ayer’s  t 


which  carry  from  i 
dence  for  relief,  ai 


r  midst  thousands  every  year.  It  is  in- 
they  should  not  fail  to  avail  themselvef 


Prepared  and  sold  by  JAMJSS  C.  AI  HR.  Practical  and 
Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mess,  and  acid  by  Druggist* 


CARD. 

SAAC  ROBERTS,  Dealer  in  Real  Estate.  Office,  N 
. rtowu, Pennsylvania;  andN- 


- - 

Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


